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In desperate hope I go and search for her 
in all the corners of my room; 
I find her not. 


My house is small 
and what once has gone from it can never be regained. 


But infinite is thy mansion, my lord, 
and seeking her I have to come to thy door. 


I stand under the golden canopy of thine evening sky 
and I lift my eager eyes to thy face. 


I have come to the brink of eternity from which nothing can vanish 
—-no hope, no happiness, no vision of a face seen through tears. 


Oh, dip my emptied life into that ocean, 
plunge it into the deepest fullness. 
Let me for once feel that lost sweet touch 
in the allness of the universe. 


Brink of Eternity 
-Rabindranath Tagore 
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Editorial 


There is a pleasure in the 
pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the 
lonely shore, 
There is society, where 
none intrudes, 
by the deep sea, and music 
in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, 
but Nature more. 
-Lord Byron 
A journal reflects the department’s active academic kernel, the epicenter, one 
can say of its living soul which helps it reach out to different corners of the 
world of letters. It’s a significant platform in the academic pilgrimage of 
young and established scholars alike, as it is the Centrifugal point for a 


university department’s intellectual energies that mirrors the vision of growth 
of positive academic culture. 


The need to inculcate that through relentless pursuit of disciplined endeavor 

of delving into serious academic Odyssey which leads to a wonderful 
experience. This helps in exploring oneself amidst the finest and inspiring 
works wherein the tremendous power of language, expression and ideas 
imbedded within, that leaves indelible mark and helps in shaping the 
intellectual sensibility. 


We feel overwhelmed with the response and the serious arduous of research 
papers received by the renowned scholars and young researchers from all 
over, during these unprecedented times of pandemic. This kindled fire of 
curiosity and creativity fills us with hope. 


This issue of the journal embodies all that we believe and aspire for; that of 
maintaining a high order of Excellence. Imbued with this belief, we embark 
on this literary Voyage and present a colossal amphora of variegated 
emotions, 

human experiences, panorama of reflective thoughts and moods by the 
Contributors. 

Weare sure that this issue of Jodhpur Studies in English: Vol. : XXI, 2023 
will appeal the sensibility of the readers. 


Happy Reading !! 


-Editors 
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Decolonising Indian Research in English 


Susheel Kumar Sharma 
Preliminaries 
Though thousands of PhD theses have been awarded in this country and some of them are 
also available on Shodhganga portal (a digital repository of Indian Electronic Theses and 
Dissertations set-up by the INFLIBNET Centre, India) now for free download, they rarely 
find a mention in the reading lists of the courses in different Indian/foreign universities. 
Even the degree awarding universities ignore their mention in the prescribed or 
recommended readings of any course that they are running. One of the reasons is perhaps 
their poor quality the other is that there is hardly any new point/debate in them. There is 
hardly any effort to challenge the Western canons in the Indian research works. The Indian 
researchers instead of generating debates from their own perspective try to intervene in the 
debates that have a western origin. In the process, most often, they simply end up in 
rehashing the arguments already made by the Western scholars. The best Indian thesis is 
an appendage to the Western scholarship; there is hardly any Indian perspective in it. 


I have several times tried to know from the scholars and their supervisors if they disagree 
with any scholar in the field of their research work. I am constrained to report that most of 
them have either feigned to understand the question or have ducked the question on one 
pretext or the other. In an interview for the post of Assistant Professor (English) in a 
prestigious PG College, in which I interviewed candidates for two days I tried to know 
from all the candidates as to what was their thesis. To my dismay everybody was pointing 
to the dissertation. One cannot expect any argument from such scholars who do not make 
a difference between a thesis and a dissertation. Again, one rarely comes across citations 
to the Indian research works in the Indian theses. Is this ignorance of the Indian by the 
Indians themselves deliberate or contrived? The answer to my mind lies in the double 
standards that the Indian academicians practice — one for awarding degrees (where they 
have to certify that the research work is an original contribution to the field, a privately 
held opinion in the form of a report which generally gets buried in the files) and the other 
for prescription in the courses/syllabi (a public face). The chasm between these two reveals 
the duality of character of an Indian academician, which is not expected of a truly 
professional teacher/ researcher. 


Challenging the Western Canons: 

A look at the topics of research on the Shodhganga portal also reveals that the research 
interests of the Indian scholars have largely been moved by the important books and 
movements in the West. One can say that there have been some literary fashions in Indian 
research in English as well. For example, a lot of research work has been carried out from 
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the perspective of feminism. Similarly, the topics exploring magic realism, metaphor, post- 
colonial concerns, translation etc have also emerged from time to time. The emphasis has 
been to make one’s product saleable as is the case in the world of fashion. Even the PhD 
theses that study “self” [in some authors/texts] do not have any Indian perspective. Very 
little effort has been made to explore the subject with a view to understand one’s own self. 
The scholars in English largely remain oblivious of the fact that hardly has anywhere else 
in the world more in-depth work on the philosophy of self been carried out. The outcome 
of ignoring Indian scholarship on “self” is that the worth of the work is recognised neither 
in India nor abroad despite the fact a high degree like PhD in English/Arts has been 
awarded on the subject by a university. 


What is most disheartening is that Indians have accepted this position as their fate 
accompli. When I addressed a gathering of young scholars/ teachers of English on this 
issue, they said it was not possible to challenge the Western canons and methods in Indian 
context. Their presumption was that Indian research in English would always remain 
derivative; it is almost a conviction for them. In other words, Indian research in English 
will never be original and will not be able to contribute to the growth of this country in any 
way. The reason for such a normative answer from the young generation can be attributed 
to the fact that colonialism has seeped so deep into their psyche that they have lost their 
identity and consequently their confidence; they never think of overthrowing the colonial 
yoke as they consider it to be something normal. 


In order to fulfil the requirement of “originality” sometimes the research supervisors and 
the candidates select some exotic topics like ““Godwin’s Shelley as Stable and Unstable 
Visionary and Prophet”, “Rousseau’s Wordsworth as a Visionary and Critic of Life” and 
“Un-Aristotelian Approaches to The Shakespearean Texts--- An Inquiry into Possibilities 
and Practices of Poetic Drama and Dramatic Criticism”. Who is Godwin’s Shelley? One 
may be familiar with Timothy’s Shelley but one can never be sure of Godwin’s Shelley. 
Perhaps, the researcher means Shelley who was under Godwin’s influence. If so, which 
works of Shelley will be the primary sources for research? The same criticism applies to 
Rousseau’s Wordsworth. In absence of the proper identification of primary sources no 
proper research can be carried out. Having contradictory terms like “Stable and Unstable 
Visionary” in the topic means that a proper hypothesis cannot be framed. One is sure about 
Aristotelian approach to some issue/ subject but what are “Un-Aristotelian Approaches” in 
the third topic under consideration? It is difficult to specify and limit their number; can 
some good work may be undertaken in such a case? Sometimes the upcoming authors are 
selected for researches. But again, the insistence is there on studying them with Western 
perspectives. The authors too start writing to conform to the western parameters for they 
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know that they will be judged on those parameters. This becomes a sort of vicious circle. 
One may argue that I have cited very poor examples from some poor universities. Yes, I 
accept the argument but is that not the reality of the Indian universities by and large? The 
so-called leading Indian universities are also derivatives in their approach; they just happen 
to be more alive to the contemporary trends in the Western world because of their location 
and ample funding that gives them more opportunities to interact with the outside world. 
And, this is reason why a postcolonial research model is needed. 


Modelling our university research on the Western paradigms and prototypes is neither 
required nor is it sustainable for any government or people. One may also say that the 
universities are good but the supervisors and the research candidates have been badly 
trained. I disagree here on the following counts: a) it is the job of universities to train 
whatever people are available; a teaching institution like a university is not required for a 
person who already knows well or is already trained meticulously b) India will not import 
researchers to do good research; we have to live with whatever we have and use them 
optimally c) the remark displays a racial attitude in the likeness of the former colonial 
masters’ d) it were the people of this very country who had made this country great and 
they alone will do this country some proud e) they are the products of the same gene pool 
that has produced the best philosophical works and therefore I have great hopes from them. 
I, therefore, argue that if the colonial hang over is thrown out better research results may 
be produced in these very institutions. 


The poor quality of research from India may be attributed to the colonial hangover, lack of 
self-confidence, poor motivation and poor training. It may also be attributed to wrong 
thinking and inappropriate strategies like colonial methods of research. The colonial 
mindset results in poor researches; it may be underlined here that no path-breaking 
researches have been done in the field of science either, in the former colonies. It, 
therefore, results into large scale imports of all kinds of technologies. I may also be 
permitted to say that the issue of research in science and technology is a bit different 
because timing of research and cost involved in it. For example, if one needs to counter 
atomic-weapons-technology, the methods, timings, equipment and laboratories perhaps 
will play an important role. In this background I hold that Indians need to have a relook at 
their relationship with English studies and they need to do considerable amount of research 
in various areas of scholarship. I cite a few examples which may provide some insights and 
models for decolonising Indian research in English Studies: 


Topic: ‘Shakespeare’s Kings: An Evaluation in the Light of Indian Idea of Kingship’ 
Areas of research: Shakespeare, Political Science, Post-colonial Studies, Comparative 
Studies, History of Education, Interdisciplinary Studies, Politics of Canon-making. 
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Hypothesis: If Shakespeare is a universal author/dramatist, Indian idea of kingship should 
find a reflection somewhere in his corpus and his Kings should reflect Indian ideal of 
kingship. If the hypothesis is not proved the idea of Shakespeare’s universality is a colonial 
myth. 

Tentative outcome: Shakespeare’s idea of an ideal king comes nowhere near to Indian idea 
of an ideal king which is represented through various Indian epics. 

Topic: ‘Antifeminism in the Plays of George Bernard Shaw’ 

Areas: Bernard Shaw, Feminism, Anti-feminism, Women’s Studies, British Drama, 
Sociology/ Political Science, Canon of Feminism etc. 

Hypothesis: Shaw had been intervening in the debates about women’s rights during his 
times through his dramas. He called himself a disciple of Ibsen but in his plays, Shaw 
conforms to the Christian ideals of subordination of women; by satirising them in various 
situations he derides their intellectual calibre and presents a negative image of women. 
Tentative outcome: He is an antifeminist in his approach towards women. 

Topic: ‘A Critical Analysis of John Donne’s Poetry in the Light of Shringar Rasa’ 

Areas: John Donne, Aesthetics, British Poetry, Comparative Literature, Indian Aesthetics, 
Postcolonial Studies etc. 


Hypothesis: John Donne is widely considered to be a love poet; his poetry can be analysed 
in the light of Shringar Rasa, the love sentiment in Indian Aesthetics, with better analytical 
results. More than three strains of love (as identified by Grierson) with several 
subclassifications (like shreya/preya) can be identified in his poetry; even the personas 
may be classified according to Nayak/Nayika Bhed which 1s closely related to Shringar 
Rasa, in Bharata’s Natya Shastra. 


Tentative outcome: More than three strains of love may be found out in Donne’s poetry 
with the application of Indian aesthetics. 


Topic: ‘Vedanta and Christopher Isherwood’s Spiritual Quest: A Study in Influence’ 
Areas: Christopher Isherwood, Indian Philosophy, Vedanta, Bhagvadgita, British Poetry, 
Comparative Literature, Influence Studies, Postcolonial Studies etc. 


Hypothesis: Isherwood came under the influence of Vedanta and lectured on Hinduism, 
translated Bhagvagita; this period acts as a dividing line between his earlier and later 
writings; there is a marked qualitative difference in the themes, attitudes and techniques 
before and after his exposure and his earlier writings; the development of his writing career 
and his perspective can better be understood in the light of the influence of Vedanta. 


Tentative outcome: The study of Indian scriptures and adherence to Indian ways of living 
affects the quality of Isherwood’s writing and it becomes more meaningful and holistic. 
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Topic: ‘Metaphor and Meaning in Indian Aesthetics (Riti or Alamkar Siddhant) and 
Western Literary Theory or Russian Formalism or Deconstruction’ 
Areas: Indian Aesthetics, Western Criticism, Stylistics, Linguistics/ Semantics etc. 


Hypothesis: Acharya Vaman in his Kavyalankar sutravritti considers ‘riti’ to be the soul 
of literature; he considers style to be the main distinguishing feature of a literary text. This 
idea was opposed by Kuntak (in his Vakroktijivitam) and Rajshekhar who consider riti to 
be an external element. Derrida holds that there is nothing outside the text. Formalists hold 
that first, those features of literature that distinguish it from other language activities, must 
constitute the object of inquiry of literary theory; second, “literary facts” have to be 
prioritized over the metaphysical commitments of literary criticism, whether philosophical, 
aesthetic or psychological (Steiner 16). 


Tentative outcome: A comparative study of their ideas will yield to not only a better 
understanding of their ideas but may also provide clues for a comprehensive theory of 
metaphors (figurative language) and meaning. The study may help machine translators in 
improving their performance. 


In the field of language also there is a lot of work to be done by the teachers of English. 
For example, the work of documenting the languages can be undertaken by these 
departments without much hullabaloo and paraphernalia — a work that has been pending 
since 1928. The only official language survey in this country with appropriate collection 
of language sample was done by George Abraham Grierson during 1894-1928. These days 
Census Commission of India collects information about the mother tongues and languages 
known by the citizens of India. It is there only in the form of figures and statistics. Besides, 
the work is very slow. Only five volumes about their findings about four languages have 
also been published by them. A project of some millions of rupees was submitted by 
Central Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL), Mysore. The initial work in the form of 
workshops was also started but it was abandoned because of some sort of the conflict of 
interest. Later on, G N Devy started his Peoples’ Language Survey of India (PLSI)' under 
the aegis of the NGO, Bhasha Research and Publication Centre, Baroda. So far thirty 
volumes have been published. My question here is what has been the role of the 
Universities and Colleges in documenting the languages around them or their area of 
operation/ jurisdiction and analysing the collected data? There is hardly a district 
headquarter in the country that does not a have PG College with a language department in 
it. My suggestion is that English departments, along with other language departments, 
should come forward to undertake this work. This will fulfil a long need of having some 
authentic data to make a better language policy. This will make the Departments connect 
themselves with the people of their area of location. May be in the process they are also 
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able to document local folklores, local histories and other useful pieces of information and 
some local pieces of wisdom to make their lives better. 


Decolonising Research Methods in English Studies 

There is also a need to decolonise research concepts and methods. The indigenous models 
already exist. For example, the following verse from Mimansa Sutra, gives us a 
methodology to arrive at a meaning/ interpretation: upakramopasamharau 


abhyaso’apurvata| phalam 1 arthavadopapatti ca _ lingam  tatparyanirnaye I 
(SOPATAET Hares Lhe Bary | Helararared F fers ACTH AOS IM) “The six 
steps of an interpretation/ research are: statement of the same purport at the beginning and 
the end (Prologue & epilogue; upakrama & upasamhara); repeating the same in the middle 
(citation or referencing; abhyasa); the novelty of the subject (uniqueness, apurvata); the 
statement of utility (benefit, phalam); extolling the virtue of the subject (praise/ eulogy, 
arthavada);,; argument (reasoning, tatparya; upapattih). Sri Madhusudana Saraswati 
Swami, in the ‘advaita siddhi’, groups the six marks into two, consisting of three marks 
each which have distinct applications: Group I: apurvata, upapattih and phalam. Group 
Il: upakrama-upasamhara, abhyasa and arthavadah’. Contrary to this, a general charge of 
the Macaulayan scholars is that the Indians neither know about any Research Methodology 
nor do they have any. The above cited Shloka, from Mimansa Sutra, mentions the entire 
Research Methodology of interpreting a text; needless to mention that a re-interpretation 
of a text is generally attempted in research in the field of literature. 


The western models of research are based on the perceptions by the five senses. Whatever 
is acceptable to the five sense is acceptable in the Western methodology; whatever is not 
acceptable to the five senses is rejected outrightly. In order to increase the efficiency of the 
sense organs the efforts are constantly made to develop instruments that help the senses. 
Hence, their conclusions are always tentative. For example, once upon a time a microscope 
was a great invention to find something in the body. It was followed by an X-ray technique 
which was replaced by CT scan which in turn has been replaced by MRI. No doubt these 
techniques have helped in drawing better pictures of the inner side of the body but it does 
not necessarily mean that they provide a better understanding of the working of a human 
body. Despite all these techniques, the doctors are many times not able to locate a particular 
problem in certain parts of the body. I, for example, often complain of back-ache while my 
doctor on the basis of MRI and other tests says I am physically fit. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that the evidence based on only five senses are not sufficient for reaching 
a right conclusion. 
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On the other hand, Indian epistemological systems accept a far larger number of pramdna?’ 


(evidences). Some of them are: Pratyaksha, Anumana, Upamana, Shabda, Arthapatti, 
Upamana, Anupalabdhi, Itihasa, Sambhava, Aitihya, Abhava, Cheshta, Yukti and Tarka. 
All of them may not be acceptable in a particular school of thought. Let me turn colonial4 
for a while and quote a long passage from The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy to 
know how the Western scholarship views at pramana-shastra (Theory of knowledge) in 
Indian epistemology: 


“Theory of knowledge, pramana-sastra, is a rich genre of Sanskrit literature, spanning 
almost twenty centuries, carried out in texts belonging to distinct schools of philosophy. 
Debate across school occurs especially on epistemological issues, but no author writes on 
knowledge independently of the sort of metaphysical commitment that defines the various 
classical systems (darSana), realist and idealist, dualist and monist, theist and atheist, and 
so on. And every one of the dozen or so major schools from early in its history takes a 
position on knowledge and justification, if only, as with the Buddhist skeptic (Prasangika), 
to attack the theories of others. There are nevertheless many common epistemological 
assumptions or attitudes, the most striking of which is a focus on a belief’s source in 
questions of justification. Mainstream classical Indian epistemology is dominated by 
theories about pedigree, i.e., views about knowledge-generating processes, called pramana, 
“knowledge sources.” The principal candidates are perception, inference, and testimony. 
Other processes seem not truth-conducive or reducible to one or more of the widely 
accepted sources such as perception and inference. However, surprising candidates such as 
non-perception (for knowledge of absences) and presumption (defended as distinct from 
inference) provoke complex arguments especially in the later texts—from about 1000 when 
the number of Sanskrit philosophical works of some of the schools begins to proliferate 
almost exponentially. The later texts present more intricate views and arguments than the earlier 
from which the later authors learned. Classical Indian philosophy is an unbroken tradition of 
reflection expressed in the pan-Subcontinent intellectual language of Sanskrit. Or, we should say it 
is comprised of interlocking traditions since there are the distinct schools, all nevertheless using 
Sanskrit and engaging with other schools. Later authors expand and carry forward positions 
and arguments of their predecessors.” (plato.stanford) 


In fact, in Indian epistemology all the darshans (philosophical systems) have their theories of 
evidence (Pramdnashastra) as different schools of thought and philosophy rely on different 
Pramana to explain their principles. The following table will illustrate my point: 
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School of No. of = 
S Name of Pramana 
Thought Pramana : 
_Charvaka 1 _P—Pratyaksa 
| Vaishesika, | 2 _P—Pratyaksha, A — Anumana 
Buddhism 
_ Sankhya, 3 _P—Pratyaksha, A — Anumana, S — Shabda 
Vishistadvaita 
Nyaya, Tarka 4 P — Pratyaksha, A — Anumana, S — Shabda, U — 
Upamana 
Advaita, 5 [pe Pratyaksha, A — Anumana, S - Shabda 
| Prabhakara _U-—Upamana, AR — Arthapatti 
| Vedanta, Bhatta 6 P —Pratyaksha, A —Anumana, S - Shabda 
Mimamsakar U-—Upamana, AR — Arthapatti, AN — Anupalabdhi 
Pauranika 8 -P,A,S, U, AR, AN, SA - Sambhava, Al - Aitihya 


Though I largely agree with Rajiv Malhotra’ who has been arguing that Sanskrit terms do 
not have their English equivalents and they therefore need to be accepted as it is, in order 
to benefit the larger humanity, here are the meanings of some of these terms used above: 
e Pratyaksha — the knowledge gained by means of the senses 
e Anumana — the knowledge gained by means of inference 
e Shabda Pramana/ Agama/ Apta Vakya — Verbal testimony /the knowledge gained 
by means of texts such as Vedas (also known as Aptavakya) 
Upamana — the knowledge gained by means of analogy 
Arthapatti — the knowledge gained by superimposing the known knowledge on an 
appearing knowledge that does not concur with the known knowledge/ 
“Circumstantial Implication” 
e Aupamya/ Upamana — analogy; that which brings about cognition based on the 
similarity of one object with the other 
e Anupalabdhi — non-perception, non-apprehension, scepticism in the face of “Non- 
cognition” 
Sambhava — Possibility 
Itihasa — “so indeed it was” (derived from the phrase iti ha dsa str € AA) 
Aitihya — Expert testimony, historical tradition 
Abhava — ‘non-existence’; the non-production of an effect is the sign of its non- 
existence 
e Cheshta — Physical or mental efforts 
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e Yukti — the “rationale” process of translational research; logical thinking and 
planning 
e Tarka — “Suppositional Reasoning”; tarka is called for in order to establish a 
presumption of truth in favour of one thesis that has putative source support against 
a rival thesis that also has putative source support. 
Charvaka does not appeal to a large number of Indians mainly because he, like the 
Westerners, gives credence only to the evidences collected with the five senses. In the 
situation, how can then Western methods have an appeal to the Indian mind? So, the earlier 
we Indianize the Western method, the better it is for the world. The West also has to extend 
its hand for making the world intellectually richer and a better place to live in. 

In the light of the above discussion, I urge upon the scholars to devise courses in 
research methodology taking appropriate cues from Indian epistemology and philosophical 
systems and stop spending time, energy and money on the Western books. Sudhir Kumar® 
has started using the vocabulary of research Sanskrit/ Indian tradition in his research papers 
and lectures. So, a working model is already available before the Indian Departments of 
English. 


I would also like to underline the fact that various books by Western and Indian 
writers confuse between the method of research and the tools of research. This is 
particularly true of the books in literary research methods. For example, Gabriele Griffin 
writes about her book: “This volume ... aims to introduce readers to a range of research 
methods in order to suggest to them new and different, as well as tried and tested, ways of 
conducting research in English studies.” (Griffin 5) She later makes a distinction between 
methods and methodologies. What she calls methodologies are basically tools of research 
in humanities. Every tool has its own methodology for its operation for achieving the 
desired result. For examples, psychoanalysis or discourse analysis are the tools and not the 
methodologies; both of these may select their own methodology like questionnaires or 
surveys or language analysis or error analysis etc. There is just one method of research 
which is used to arrive at truth in all the disciplines. This method may be described as 
scientific method and it has already been explained in terms of Indian Epistemology. For 
an easy understanding this can be presented in the following diagram: 
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Another big challenge before Indian English Departments is to develop an independent 
citation manual. English teachers in India have a divided opinion on the issue. The British 
camp, trained by the British scholars, pleads for the existing Humanities model while the 
American camp, trained largely at the then American Studies Research Center, Hyderabad 
or/and in the US universities toes the American model. The latter group is slowly 
outnumbering the former one in India. Other language teachers also have their associations. 


The teachers of language departments in American universities under the banner of Modern 
Language Association brought out MLA Handbook which has now almost become a Bible 
of the researchers in all the languages. Its adoption by several journals has increased its 
acceptability. So did the teachers of Humanities in the UK under the banner of Humanities 
association. What could be a bigger example of colonised English Studies in India when 
the teachers have not been able to develop a research manual though the Association for 
English Studies of India (http://www.aes-india.org/) has been in existence since 1937. The 
official journal of the Association, The Indian Journal of English Studies (IJES) does not 
have an independent stylesheet till date but has made “Compliance to MLA Style Sheet 
latest edition.” (aes-india) necessary for submission of an article. 
Publications 

Since accountability is an important component to run a democratic system 
efficiently and aspiration to shine globally is on the cards, there is a pressure on the 
Colleges and the universities to seek a ranking from specified agencies and prove their 
class in the global world. The citation of the publications carries a special value in these 
rankings. In the Western academic world, the slogan “publish or perish” has been there 
since long and it has also paid dividends to them. The importance of the publications for 
seeking a job is increasing day by day in India as well. Of late, the UGC in India has started 
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giving more weightage for the publications in the journals listed in “Scopus and / or Web 
of Science”. While Scopus is operated by Elsevier, a global publishing business 
headquartered in Amsterdam with offices worldwide Web of Science is run by Clarivate, 
a public analytics company headquartered at Philadelphia, US and London, UK. The 
journals listed in Scopus are generally not open access in nature as one has to pay if one 
needs to go beyond reading the abstract however, a large number of them in the Web of 
Science can be accessed openly. It may also be noted that a Journal has to pay a hefty 
amount to get enlisted in SCOPUS by way of fees. They are catering to needs of the world 
after the Intellectual Property Rights were enforced be means of World Trade Organization 
in 1995. Other platforms/ companies have also tried to cater to the need. There are more 
than thirty such databases!” at the global level but UGC recognises these two for “[they 
index research journals that] are accepted globally as quality journals and are considered 
for all academic purposes.” (CARE np) Giving credence to two databases from the 
capitalist world is a sort of neo-colonisation of education/ studies. A study of these 
databases also indicates that they are either located in Europe or in North America and they 
largely collect information available in different European languages; it is indicative of 
Euro-American and white dominance in the field. 


Language of publications is the coloniser’s another tool to perpetuate his hegemony. 
For example, if a person wishes to publish a research paper on Odia people’s stresses during 
the period of Corona in Odia, one will find only a Journal hopefully based somewhere in 
Odisha. But certain databases may not be indexing the journals in Odia. Thus, a person 
either will not write a paper in Odia or his findings will not reach the world outside Odia 
domain. The catch here is if one wishes to shine at the Euro-American level one has to 
meet their standards in their language and also has to participate in the competition there 
by conforming to their norms. An acceptance of this also means the acceptance of Western 
hegemony. 


This is a typical problem of the globalized world. One has to cater to the norms of “the 
other” to market one’s products. Traditionally good ideas were considered to be the 
property of all. They were not treated as marketable products but unfortunately, after the 
introduction of WTO they have become so. Quest for truth should not be patented but the 
papers included in the research journals get patented. All this has been done in a very 
systematic way by seeking an involvement of various international agencies like the UN 
and the WTO and by executing all kinds of treaties in the name of Intellectual Property 
Rights. The first world has almost full control and access to all the documents and past 
knowledge systems.'! It is of course a tremendous task before the intellectuals from the 
Global South to come out of these traps and decolonise knowledge production for the sake 
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of plurality and search for truth. Publishing articles in the right earnest is just one small 
step in the direction. It may also be noted that access to knowledge bases, internet 
connectivity, artificial intelligence and big-data-analysis techniques have emerged as new 
tools of creating inequalities leading to new forms of (neo)colonization. 


One should be fair enough to acknowledge the political angle to academics too. As 
in the case of Nobel Prize in matters of databases also the Global North and Global South 
divide and the Capitalist and the Socialist World divide exist. There is a very meagre 
contribution from the former colonies in these databases if one goes by the percentage of 
the publications. An analysis of these contributions from the Global South also reveals that 
the authors use western methods of analysis as they have largely been trained in those 
methods either in their homelands or in the foreign universities. Their researches are either 
derivative or they conform to the stereotyped images of their societies. “The Orient” is 
almost missing there in terms of approaches or the opinions. In contrast to this, these 
databases paint a picture of Western societies as ideal. These databases perpetuate the 
colonial stereotypes about the people who come from the so-called developing world as 
“backward, lazy, ignorant, and irresponsible.” They also encourage the scientists in the 
Northern block to consider the developing countries to be their field-laboratories. 


Level playing fields supposedly exist in a global world and the globalized world is 
considered to be free and open for all — this is correct only at an ideational level. The case 
of the universities is not much different. That the British universities treat coloured people 
with different opinions and different faiths differently is clear from the episode Rashmi 
Samant, the first female Indian president-elect of Oxford University Student Union 
(OUSU), who was hounded and made to resign despite having been duly elected. These 
universities are not places for close examination of truth but intolerant in nature as they 
have been founded on intolerant doctrinal faiths. In such circumstances it is not fair to 
expect an independent view or a contrary view in the journals there. As a matter of fact, 
the politics and pressure of publication have become a means to throttle indigenous 
knowledge systems. The journals, the editors and the reviewers insist on a particular point 
of view in an article, though most of the journals will try to project themselves as apolitical. 
Many journals are run by the political affiliates; they try to perpetuate the politically 
convenient truths to suit their political ideology. There are journals that get their support 
from certain religious groups; they too propagate religiously convenient truths and throttle 
the alternative approaches and views. Even the UN propagates Abrahamic biases”? in 
various walks of life and Abrahamic “doctrinal intolerance” is imposed on the groups of 
other faiths through various means, education being one. The contempt and hatred for non- 
Abrahamic religions is so apparent in not only in the religious fields but also in the 
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academic field and knowledge systems. In the quest of truth, knowledge bases of the non- 
monolithic civilizations are derided or at best ignored by the West. 


The quality of a research article is most often judged on the basis of the journal it 
gets published in and not because of its intrinsic worth. Many of the prestigious journals 
charge a hefty publication fee under different names like handling charges, photograph 
charges, proof-reading charges, language-translation charges, membership charges and 
publication fees. For example, the papers for publication in PMLA can only be submitted 
by the members of Modern Language Association. The minimum annual fee of the 
Association is US $ 29 and the maximum is $ 387 (mla.org). The payment of the 
membership fee or the amount on some other counts to the foreign journal is to be made in 
foreign currency. The teachers/ researchers in India are supposed to fund the memberships 
on their own which in some cases is about six month’s salary of a teacher in a developing 
country — which is quite unbearable for an individual. There is hardly any government 
support for research in the former colonies because the higher structures in the 
administration continues with the colonial framework that believes in more or less 
importing things and ideas from the former masters or their allies. Hardly any Indian 
university has been publishing research journals, particularly in Arts and Humanities 
regularly. Those that used to bring out their journals have stopped them long ago, in some 
cases after a few issues. No wonder hardly any university/academy journal has found an 
entry into Scopus or UGC CARE List. 


The issue of funding of a journal cannot be side-tracked at this juncture — somebody 
has to fund the publication activity -- be it the Government, editors, writers, publishers, 
subscribers, readers or donors. In order to mock and strangulate the voice of the 
marginalised authors the self-financed journals that largely run on a cooperative funding 
basis are branded as “predatory journals”. The issue can be equated to that of subsidy given 
by the developing countries in various fields to meet the challenges from the developed 
countries. As the grant of subsidy in developing countries is resented by the developed 
nations similarly business houses in the highly oligopolistic field resent the cooperative 
funding in the publications. They lobby so that their field of operation largely remains 
competition-free. They, therefore, indulge in all sorts of anti-competitive practices and 
establish a sort of neo-capitalist monopoly in the publishing world. 


There is a great deal of discussion about the issue of different charges by the journals. 
The established journals keep on encashing their reputation and the scholars from the 
former colonies keep on resenting. The state of funding in the subjects in Humanities is 
very poor in general. Underdeveloped/ Undeveloped countries do not fully fund the 
research undertaken by the people. It is true that one may not have enough money to pay 
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an exorbitant amount in order to get published in the “top class journals”. It may safely be 
concluded that doing research and getting published is very difficult for a poor person 
without any financial support. The scholars from the third world should therefore try to 
publish materials having intrinsic worth in their own lands. In order to bring it in the larger 
domain they may use databases like <academia.edu>, <arhives.org>, <libgen.is>, 
<digitallibraryindia>, <delnet.in>, <egyankosh.ac.in>, <ndl.iitkgp.ac.in> and many other 
such websites. 


Another tool to keep knowledge production confined to the sacrosanct space of the 
coloniser and to throttle independent thinking and publication are various indices and 
impact factors. Interestingly all indexed journals are not assigned an Impact Factor. One 
has to shelve a heavy amount to the agency for getting the impact factor of a journal. 
Different agencies may calculate them differently as there is no specific formula for it. 
Complicated algorithms have been developed to calculate the impact factor of a journal. 
Non-transparent methods are used to collect citations and negative citations are used to the 
peril of the journals and researchers. Some other tools to throttle research and prove the 
knowledge base of the ex-colonies bogus are: Some other tools to throttle research and 
prove the knowledge base of the ex-colonies bogus are: an insistence on the use of analysis 
on certain machines to generate data, an insistence on the use of English/ or some other 
European language for communication and papers/articles, various indices developed to 
measure the importance of a journal, the citation and the distribution channels of the 
journals, a limited online access of the publications, preference of the journal-publishers 
for articles of a certain type, the publication lag, citing behaviour across subjects, and the 
possibility of exertion of influence from journal editors. These factors are instrumental in 
extending, strengthening and cementing the field of colonization in academics. 


The indexed journals generally have a three-tier review system. The article should in 
the first-place appeal to the editor. It is then be often sent to two reviewers, for a blind 
review. The blind peer-reviewing is not really blind. The reviewers generally look for the 
latest articles and books in the Work Cited List but in the colonised world the available 
secondary materials are generally 30—50-year-old (particularly in Humanities) and in some 
cases it could be even a hundred-year-old (e.g. a paper on Shakespeare may refer to a 
classic like A.C. Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, 1904). The reviewers also see if their 
work or their foe’s work has been referred to in the article under reference. A friend of 
mine submitted a paper on Mia poetry to one such journal. First, the editor wanted him to 
make some changes. Next, the reviewers said that it “presented a biased view of the 
poetry”. The article was rejected. When the same article was referred to me, I found the 
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interpretation reasonable and logical; but the article had already been rejected because it 
did not match the reviewers’ political stand. 


The story of a publication in a book form is not different either. The forces other than 
literary merit and achievements that spring up from the complicated matrix of six elements: 
(the elitist background of the) author, the language chosen, (location, position of the) 
publication house, the advertising and marketing agencies, (the reviewers and the editors 
of) the journals and the media and the university departments of English etc have been 
discussed by M Prabha in her The Waffle of the Toffs: A Sociocultural Critique of Indian 
Writing in English (Op. Cit.). Without mincing words, she says, “... the present-day IWE 
writer is the neo-coloniser who has seized the organs of publishing, the organs of publicity, 
the organs of state patronage, and the organs of higher education within the country” 
(Prabha 254). Actually, it is this sort of “smart alecks, the sly, shrewd intellectuals” (Fanon 
12) who have learnt the ropes of manoeuvring that Frantz Fanon has cautioned the people 
against. 


Notes: 

1. The publications of the survey include the following information: Name of the 
language, Brief history, Geographical region where the language is spoken, Short 
bibliography, Sample oral songs with translation, Sample oral stories with translation, 
Colour terms, Relational terms and the Terms for time and space. For scheduled 
languages, the survey also provides a broad cultural overview of each language. 

2. “In the first group, by the apurvata mark we come to know that the subject discussed 
is not known from any other source and is known from this text alone. upapatti or 
logically reasoned presentation helps us know that the subject is firmly established 
without being contradicted/rescinded. The above two marks become meaningful only 
if the subject discussed/delineated bears a specific fruit/benefit (phalam). In the 
absence of this specific fruit (found mentioned in the text under consideration) the 
former two marks are rendered redundant. Thus, is explained the first group. It is 
possible sometimes that a text is seen to discuss several topics and they appear to be 
supported by reasoned presentation and the benefit too is specified clearly. In such a 
situation it becomes impossible to ascertain on firm grounds that such and such is the 
purport of the text. Here lies the utility of the second group. Among the remaining 
three marks (constituting the second group) even one would be sufficient to determine 
the purport. Thus, by noticing the upakrama-upasamhara mark, or by observing the 
abhyasa mark or by discerning the eulogical indicator one can determine the purport 
of the text. 

In this way the particular topic discussed in the context of the text becomes determined 
as not a subsidiary of any other topic but enjoying the status of being the main topic.” 
(https://adbhutam.wordpress.com/2012/10/13) 


3. PRUGIVAIPAR CIT HTATMe WT TANT I MRACTOP) 
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One feature of coloniality is also to teach the colonies their own texts in the 
colonialist’s language. 

Rajiv Malhotra & Satyanarayana Dasa Babaji. Sanskrit Non-Translatables: The 
Importance of Sanskritizing English. Noida: Amaryllis & Harper Collins India, 2020. 
Also see Rajiv Malhotra. Being Different: An Indian Challenge to Western 
Universalism, Noida: Harper Collins, 2013. 

Sudhir Kumar is Professor of English, Punjab University, Chandigarh. Kindly see: 
Sudhir Kumar. “Reflections on Deen Dayal Upadhyaya’s Vision of Chiti and Dharma- 
Centric Indian Culture”, Madhya Bharati: Research Journal of Humanities and Social 
sciences, No 75, July-Dec 2018, pp. 292-313. 

In case of India, The National Assessment and Accreditation Council (NAAC) was 
instituted in 1994 to assess and accredit the Higher Educational Institutions (HEI) to 
derive an understanding of the ‘Quality Status’ of the institution. NAAC evaluates the 
institutions for its conformance to the standards of quality in terms of its performance 
related to the educational processes and outcomes, curriculum coverage, teaching- 
learning processes, faculty, research, infrastructure, learning resources, organisation, 
governance, financial well-being and student services. QS World University 
Rankings® has been assessing universities and Colleges on several parameters 
including research publications and their citations since their inception in 2004. 
Almost the same parameters were adopted to measure the ranking of the ranking of 
the top universities in the BRICS nations in 2013. Scopus database was being used to 
measure the quality of research. In order to meet the requirements under Washington 
Accord the National Board of Accreditation (NBA), India was initially established by 
the AICTE (All India Council of Technical Education) in 1994. It assesses the 
qualitative competence of the programmes offered by educational institution from 
diploma level to post-graduate level in engineering and technology, management, 
pharmacy, architecture and related disciplines, which are approved by AICTE. 

QS World University Rankings and the Times Higher Education World University 
Rankings are released annually in September. They also release additional rankings, 
dedicated to particular subjects and regions, throughout the year. 

“The UGC-CARE List ... includes journals indexed in Scopus and / or Web of 
Science.” Consortium for Academic Research and Ethics: CARE, New Delhi: 
University Grants Commission, 2019, p. 6, PDF. 

Academic Keys; BazHum, Caspur, CEEOL, CEJSH, Deutsche Zentralbibliothek fur 
Medizin ZB MED; Directory of Open Access Journals DOAJ; DOAJ, EBSCO, 
Electronic Journals Library; EMBASE, European Reference Index for the Humanities 
and the Social Sciences ERIH PLUS, Expanded Academic ASAP, Genamics Journal 
Seek, Google Scholar; Hinari, Index Copernicus and ERIHPLUS, Index Copernicus 
IC; Index Copernicus; Information Matrix for the Analysis of Journals MIAR; 
Journals’ International Compliance Index; Linguistic Bibliography; Linguistik Portal 
fiir Sprachwissenschaft; MedLine, Norwegian Register for Scientific Journals, OCLC 
WorldCat; Open Academic Journals Indexing; OpenAIRE; Open J Gate, PubMed, 
Pol-Index; Portal on Central Eastern and Balkan Europe; Primo Central, Pro Quest, 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


Publons; ResearchBible; Russian State Digital Library; SCIRUS, SIIC databases, 
SCOLOAR, Scribd; Series and Publishers, Staats- und Universitats- Bibliothek 
Hamburg and ERIH PLUS; Summon by Serial Solutions, The Linguist List; Ulrich’s 
Web; Ulrich’s International Periodical Directory, Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig; 
Zenodo etc. Many of these work in highly specialised domains. 

For example, all the rare books of India which are not available in India can easily be 
accessed through Internet on www.archives.org. Similarly, in the field of agriculture, 
the germ plasm of all the native plants in India is collected through NBPGR, New 
Delhi to be stored in the US. 

It is against this sort of bias expressed in the UN document, “75/291. The United 
Nations Global Counter-Terrorism Strategy: Seventh Review” 
(https://undocs.org/en/A/RES/75/291), that T S Tirumurti said, “Emergence of 
contemporary forms of religiophobia, especially anti-Hindu, anti-Buddhist and anti- 
Sikh phobias is a matter of serious concern and needs attention of the UN and all 
member states to address this threat.” (https://theprint.in/diplomacy/anti-hindu-anti- 
buddhist-anti-sikh-phobias-need-un-attention-says-indian-envoy-tirumurti/809723/) 
While Tirumurti’s concern appears to be on the “contemporary forms”, in academics 
it has always persisted as has been indicated elsewhere in the paper. 

“MLA membership. Authors must be members of the MLA. (For a collaboratively 
written essay to be eligible for review, all coauthors must be members of the MLA.)” 
https://www.mla.org/Publications/Journals/PMLA/Submitting-Manuscripts-to- 
PMLA 


For example, “Submissions to East European Journal of Psycholinguistics require an 
article processing fee of €100 ... [to cover] the costs induced by the editing and 
reviewing process, checking for plagiarism, efficient publication service to the authors, 
i.e. proofreading, editorial assistance in the publishing process, providing cover layout, 
typesetting.” https://eejpl.vnu.edu.ua/index.php/eejpl/home 

I have in mind journals like Panjab University Research Bulletin Arts (Chandigarh), 
Punjab Journal of English Studies (Amritsar), Journal of Literary Studies 
(Bhubaneswar), Literature and Criticism (Berhampur), Dharwad English Studies 
(Dharwad), The Aligarh Journal of English Studies (Aligarh), Meerut Journal of 
Comparative Literature and Language (Meerut), Banasthali Patrika (Banasthal1) etc. 
Here is one sample from a social site, Facebook: “Oindrila Ghosh (8 July 2013): I 
strongly condemn all journals which charge for publishing research articles in the 
name of printing charges, postage, compulsive subscription et al... especially if and 
when this intrinsic business motive is mentioned nowhere on their CFPs or websites 
and conveyed to you in a mail also informing you of the selection of your paper for 
their forthcoming issue... now that I am at the helm of a Journal publication myself I 
understand that it is possible to publish truly meritorious papers without charging for 
them, and making the persons feel that they have paid to get published... not a good 
feeling, detrimental to the healthy academic growth of a nation... am sure some will 
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find ways and means to convince me the justification for charging money, for them a 
prior disclaimer... I won’t be convinced. — feeling angry. Ecaterina Patrascu: I am 
the Editor-in-Chief of such a journal, which is open access and a product of an 
independent publishing house. As a researcher myself, author of over 45 articles, I 
have been confronted with the following situations: 1. journals issued by universities 
(there, special funds are allotted to such journals, and we speak about big money) that 
do not ask contributors for fees. 2. journals which benefit high indexations and that 
sometimes ask for fees that go well beyond 500 USD for an article. 3. journals that do 
not ask for fees, BUT that practise the subscription mode, which brings them a lot of 
money and 4. Independent, open access journals, which have no sourse [sic] of 
financing, as in the previous cases. Since I am in the last category, I shall make clear 
what this money is asked for: 1. articles come in ALL kinds of English - they must be 
checked and double checked both for language and style. 2. in my experience, no 
contributor respected the reference style - the journal has to format the bibliography 
and check accuracy of reference. 3. formmatting [sic] itself - again, no one sends an 
article in the indicated form. 4. promotion of the journal in various places so that 
indexations may come in time. 5. website work. In the case of independent journals, 
all these activities involve the work and time of professionals, both from the academic 
field and from the technical field. And there is one more aspect - my journal, for 
example, rejects almost the same number of articles that are finally published in each 
issue, based on reviewers’ or editorial staff indications. The processing fee covers, 
probably, one third of the work done and believe me, I know very well what I am 
saying, since I know both sides of the matter. ... to explain - there are journals that do 
not charge contributors; those journals are then included in the subscription system of 
libraries; libraries sell access to their databases to universities; universities pay for that; 
that is reflected in the salary... 
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Emergence of Drama of Modern Consciousness in 
India: A Brief Overview 


Satish Kumar Harit 


The trajectory of modernity in India is spread across the period from pre- 
independence India to the post-independence for which the perplexing diversity of 
languages, communities and literary cultures, uneven levels of literacy and economic 
realities, complexities and clashes of loyalties, popularity of oral traditions, and pride in 
the glorious Indian heritage were to a large extent responsible. Creation of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta in 1773 made many Hindus of Bengal take interest in learning English 
language. David Hare, with the help of Raja Radhakanta Deb had already been putting his 
efforts to introduce English language education in Bengal. With the persistent efforts of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Sir Edward Hyde East, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Fort Williams, Hindu College was opened in Calcutta on 20" January, 1817. However, 
Lord Macaulay’s efforts officially began English education in India in 1835. 
Implementations of Wood’s Education Dispatch (1854), Hunter Commission’s Report 
(1882) and establishment of universities in many provinces of India helped in the 
dissemination of modern education in almost all the parts of India, however, its pace and 
effect were quite uneven. Progress of industry, facilities of transport and communication 
in the nineteenth century broke the barriers across distance and helped in bringing together 
different communities within the country. English language apart from its utilitarian value 
as a medium of higher education in the sciences had a great impact on the Indians and 
served as a lingua-franca among Indian writers, thinkers and emerging political 
personalities like Vivekananda, Ranade, Gokhale, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Aurobindo 
Ghose, Radhakrishnan, etc. 


Dissemination of modern western education, thought and culture during the 19th 
century greatly influenced the natives and enabled them to develop a modern, rational and 
nationalist political outlook and inspired them to study, appreciate and emulate the 
contemporary nationalist movements in European nations. The independence of America, 
the French Revolution, Italian wars of independence, Marxism, Darwinism and 
Utilitarianism also shaped intellect of Indians. Further, the study of European history, 
political thought, economic ideas, parliamentary reform Acts of Britain introduced Indian 
elites to the concepts of liberty, equality, nationality, self-government, self-expression and 
rule of law, but the same knowledge made them conscious of their own predicament at the 
hands of the colonial masters. They quickly perceived the evil effects of colonization and 
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their exploitation and humiliation by the colonizers. Economic and hegemonic hunger of 
the Britishers completely destroyed Indian agriculture and handloom and handicraft 
industries which made the peasants, artisans and other classes suffer intensely. Detrimental 
colonial policies of the British eventually became responsible for the rise and growth of 
National Consciousness in India. 


Conflict between the orthodox and the unorthodox has been a universal 
phenomenon and every society and culture has been looking back while moving forward. 
India also has been no exception to this. This conflict coloured not only Indian literature 
but also almost every aspect of human life. Literature in Marathi and Gujrati and then in 
Assamese and Oriya quickly followed the modernist trends that ushered in Bengal. The 
four Dravidian languages had a longer and a richer literary past than the northern languages 
and therefore the past was more reluctant to loosen its hold on the south than on the north 
in India and more so on Tamil Nadu. India’s socio-political conditions in that age shaped 
anew consciousness that partly rejected and partly glorified the religious-cultural baggage 
of the past and welcomed the new elements of perception of contemporary reality. 
According to an article on “Modern Indian Literature”: 


It was Rabindranath Tagore who naturalized the Western spirit into Indian 
literature and thereby made it truly modern in an adult sense. He did this not by any 
conscious or forced adaptation of foreign models but by his creative response to the 
impulse of the age, with the result that the Upanishads and Kalidasa, Vaishnava 
lyricism, and the rustic vigour of the folk idiom, are so well blended with Western 
influences in his poetry that generations of critics will continue to wrangle over his 
specific debt to each of them. (indianetzone.com/42...) 


Modern Indian Drama also is as diversified as the social reality of this multicultural 
land. 'Modern Indian Theatre’ like 'modernity' is a very elusive term that yokes together 
diverse cultural practices, thematic concerns, theatrical techniques and performance forms 
under its banner. Besides, it offers a mosaic of various languages which produced a rich 
legacy of theatre practices since long past. It is such an amalgamation of western dramatic 
classics through English, classical Sanskrit tradition, Indian folk arts, dance, music and 
theatre idioms that it has become a powerful means of reaching people at large to address 
their issues highlighting their social and political ailments or to express their feeling of 
nationalism and pride of country's glorious past. Owing to the diversity of its 
characteristics, any effort at making a sweeping generalization or rigid straitjacketing to 
label them as only Political Theatre, Theatre of Protest, Popular Theatre, Street Theatre, 
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Third Theatre, Small Theatre, Physical Theatre' or 'Theatre of Roots would prove to be 
futile or absurd. 


Modern Indian drama in English as well as in vernacular began to be written quite 
early even before India's first struggle for independence, however there are different criteria 
to consider them modern being distinct from drama for entertainment. The first drama 
included in this blanket term saw the light of the day when Krishna Mohan Banerji wrote 
The Persecuted or Dramatic Scenes Illustrative of the Present State of Hindu Society in 
Calcutta in 1831. In this play, he has depicted the capriciousness and ugly facade of the 
influential Hindu community. It shows the tricks, wiles and guiles of the Brahmins for the 
perpetuation of their intellectual hegemony and existence in the upper strata of the society. 
It also depicts dichotomy in the mind of the educated and progressive Bengali youth— 
unable to free themselves from the clutches of the orthodoxy and the promises ushered in 
by the new ideas promulgated by Western education. However, this play was neither ever 
staged nor did it inspire any successor, it is considered modern because of its theme— 
social criticism. Ramnarayan Tarkaratna also was a serious playwright whose Bengali 
plays—Kulin-kulasarbaswa (1857) and Naba Natak (1867) attacked the prevailing evil of 
polygamy. Two Assamese plays—Gunabhiram Barua's grim Ram Navami (1857) on child 
marriage and Hemchandra Barua's farcical Kania Kirtan (1861) on opium addiction also 
were thematically modern. As further beads in the same rosary could be added the English 
version of Michael Madhusudan Dutt's three Bengali plays: Ratnavali (1858), Sermista 
(1859) and Is This Called Civilization? (1871) and a posthumously published play, Nation 
Builders (1922) 


There is dearth of sustainable creative effort for decades together. After a long gap 
of a few decades, it was only by the twentieth century that Indian English drama gathered 
momentum. Indian dramatist slowly began to feel disillusioned being caught between two 
dramatic worlds—one powerless to influence anymore and the other too lazy to be shaken 
from its stupor. In order to liberate Indian drama from its subjugation to colonial models 
many Indian playwrights began to experiment with different varieties of Sanskrit drama as 
well as folk theatre by incorporating dance, music, masks, mime, half-curtains, etc. to deal 
with a variety of subjects. Dissatisfaction with the western dramaturgy and reverence for 
Natyashastra is clearly perceptible in Tagore's production of his own drama with no 
precedents in East or West. Chaman Ahuja quotes Anada Lal's remarks on Tagore and his 
modernism: 

Modernism came to India not after the independence but in the late 19" 
century. In any case, Tagore was certainly a modernist in the real sense of 
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the word. If Raja Ram Varma was a 'modern' painter, so was Tagore a 
modernist in playwriting, in theatre. He responded to modern ideas, took up 
modern themes, even anticipated our back-to-roots movement: witness, his 
use of folk forms, the Bauls, etc. ... (Ahuja 311) 


Ravindra Nath Tagore, the Noble Prize Winner for literature in Indian English 
Poetry, wrote primarily in Bengali but almost all his Bengali plays are available to us in 
English renderings, mostly by himself. Tagore was an ardent admirer of Kalidasa, but also 
of Shakespeare and Ibsen. He modelled most of his plays on the five-act structure of 
Elizabethan drama. Many of his plays, the classics of world drama, are orchestrations of 
rich poetry, symbolism, socio-political criticism and cosmic vision. His prominent plays 
are Chitrnagada (1892), Malini (1896), Achalayatan (1911), The Post Office (1912), 
Sacrifice (1913), Chitra (1914), Red Oleanders, Chandalika (1933), Muktadhara (1922), 
Raktakaravi (1924), Natir Puja, The King of the Dark Chamber, The Cycle of Spring, 
Sanyasi and The Mother's Prayer. Plays like Chitrangada and Post-office earned 
international renown and were performed in Europe and North America. W. B Yeats got 
Tagore's The Post Office staged at famous Abbey Theatre in Dublin, Ireland in 1913. 
Tagore's plays are firmly rooted in the Indian ethos and ethics in their themes, characters 
and treatment. There is depth and gravity of purpose in his dramatic art which is suffused 
with a sublime mysticism. It offers a wide picture of cosmic life of which human life is but 
a tiny part. The soul of India could be realized and revealed in the realm of his dramatic 
creation and representation. But his plays have been failures upon the stage because they 
are excessively symbolic-lyrical poetic plays. In the original they have great musical 
qualities but even these qualities have been lost in their English transcreation. However, 
his Sacrifice has been quite successful on the stage also. Diana Devlin aptly says, “The 
philosopher, writer and teacher Rabindranath Tagore set out to unify Indian and European 
traditions creating plays which have been described as mixture of Bengali folk drama and 
Western medieval mystery plays”. (Quoted in Shukla 4). 


Another playwright who has made significant contribution in the growth of Indian 
English drama is Harindranath Chattopadhay who is well known for his fecundity and 
versatility. He started his career as playwright with Abu Hassan (1918), a light fantasy in 
prose and verse. There are seven verse plays to his credit published under the title of Poems 
and Plays (1927) and all the seven plays are based on the lives of Indian saints. His Five 
Plays (1929) are in prose and strongly coloured by the author’s socialist sympathies. K. R. 
S. Iyengar says, “Five Plays...contain some of his characteristic works as a playwright, 
revealing his social consciousness, flair for realism and like his prose writing [His] social 
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plays are realistic and symbolic. They expose artificial ways of life, morality; suffering of 
the poor in a capitalistic economic order...these plays are indeed manifestoes of the new 
realism” (Iyengar 234). 


The next great name is A. S. P. Ayyar who wrote In the Clutch of the Devil (1926), 
Sita’s Choice and Other Plays (1933), The Slave of Ideas and Other Plays (1941) and The 
Trial of Science for the Murder of Humanity (1941). He is known for his zeal of a reformist 
and melodramatic plots. He invests the drama with an ethical and social purpose. He used 
it as a tool for configuring contemporary reality. A Mother’s Sacrifice is his pioneering 
work in the field of historical plays. Another dramatic voice on the Indian literary scene 
that demands attention is that of Thyagaraja Paramasiva Kailasam who wrote both in 
English and Kannada. Though Kailasam is regarded as the father of modern Kannada 
drama, his genius finds its full expression in his English plays such as The Burden (1933), 
Fulfillment (1933), The Purpose (1944), Karna (1944) and Keechaka (1949). His 
imagination is deeply steeped in Hindu religious thoughts, myths and Indian culture. His 
plays are adaptations of themes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Though, his 
English plays manifest impact of puranic themes, he interprets them in the intellectual 
language of today. He has dexterously used prose as a fit medium for the expression of 
tragic emotions. Dr. Iyer writes in this context: “His rendering of puranic characters like 
Bharata, Krishna, Karna...has a touch of iconoclasm, but in actuality the idealism is deeper 
than the iconoclasm. (Iyer 5) 


S. Fyzee-Rahamin’s Invented Gods (1938) and Daughter of Ind (1940) deserve 
mention. The latter one depicts an untouchable girl Malti’s love for her master, an idealistic 
Englishman. Iyengar writes about this play: 


Though a sentimental story, it is scaffolded by a singular dramatic 
machinery. There is a Prologue, and there is an Epilogue; the Narrator butts 
in and comments on the action; flowers have tongues and speak eloquently. 
The icy wind of politics blows in—and satire and symbolism stalk 
altogether. In spite of these diverse and discordant elements, Daughter of 
Ind has a power of its own (Rahamin 242). 


Bharati Sarabhai was the maiden Indian woman playwright in English during the 
colonial era. She has written two plays The Well of the People (1943) and Two Women 
with some considerable measure of success—the former is symbolic, poetic and is a 
significant contribution to the Gandhian social order, while the latter is realistic, written in 
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prose and probes the private world of a sensitive individual. Commenting on the former 
play Iyer writes: “The play is an effective dramatization of how during the Gandhian age a 
new social awareness fused itself with the age-old religious consciousness. Thus, leading 
to a resurgence of the spirit” (Iyer 6). J. M. Lobo Prabhu is also a great name in pre- 
Independence Indian English drama. He has written over a dozen plays but only Mother of 
New India: A Play of Indian Village in three Acts (1944) and Death Abdicates (1945) 
appeared before Independence. His Collected Plays was published in 1956. Lobo Prabhu 
is capable of writing dialogues with felicity. Situation—creation is also remarkable but his 
characters do not appear lifelike, relaxing and persuasive to the audience. In the words of 
Iyengar: “Lobo-Prabhu’s energy is obvious; he can write dialogues with facility; he can 
devise situations; but his characters are rarely alive, and his denouements are seldom 
wholly convincing” (Iyengar 242). 


Contemporary playwrights in other Indian languages like: Samsa and Kuvempu in 
Kannada, Subrahmanya Bharathiar in Tamil, Sreekanthan Nair in Malayalam, Bharatendu 
Harishchandra and Jaishankar Prasad in Hindi also contributed to this new model of drama. 
A few dramatists in South India, though influenced by the drama of ideas by Ibsen and 
Shaw, practiced this form of drama to enact their social criticism. It could be seen in 
Vireshalingam Pantulu's Telugu classic Kanyashulkam which attacked the evil of dowry 
system and also in prolific Kannada playwright Adya Rangachary's more than 48 plays 
depicting social evils like exploitation of women, caste system and religious hypocrisy. 


Pre—Independence Indian English drama is notable for its poetic excellence, 
thematic variety, technical virtuosity, symbolic significance and its commitment to human 
and moral values, but it was by and large not geared for actual stage production. Up to 
post—independence era, drama in English in Indian soil could not flourish as a major current 
of creative expression. The prime reason for this, according to M.K. Naik, is that “drama— 
essentially a composite art involving the playwright, the actors and the audience in a shared 
experience on the stage—has its own problems of which the other literary forms are free” 
(Naik 225). 


One of the reasons why English theatre took lot of time to establish here could be 
often viewed as the major difference between Indian and Western theatre. The former is 
performance oriented whereas the latter has text-based naturalistic orientation, a repulsion 
which began to be noticed in the works of not only many twentieth century Indian 
dramatists but also of many contemporary visionary western playwrights. However, Indian 
language plays charted a different course. In Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, etc., different causes 
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can be traced for their strength and popularity. Aparna Bhargava Dharwadkar, in her 
introduction to the first volume of Collected Plays of Girish Karnad writes: 


This sense of disconnection from the immediate past led the more ambitious 
post-independence playwrights to rethink the issues of dramatic form and 
presentational style, to forge radical connections with an older past as well 
as the postcolonial present in India, and to put the resources of world theatre 
(especially modern Euro-American theatre) to novel use. Along with such 
contemporaries as Dharamvir Bharti, Mohan Rakesh, Vijay Tendulkar, 
Badal Sircar, Utpal Dutt, Habib Tanvir, G. P. Deshpande, and Mahesh 
Elkunchwar, Karnad is a playwright whose work reveals a determined and 
self-conscious effort towards a new Indian drama. (Dharwadkar 1) 


These playwrights and directors were aware of the demand of the situation and their 
responsibility to evolve a type of alternative modernity which is culture-specific 
incorporating Sanskrit aesthetic theory and Indian folk forms at the same time not 
completely eschewing western dramaturgy. Discussing the socio-political milieu of the 
evolution of contemporary drama, Karnad himself writes in the preface to his Three Plays: 


My generation was the first to come of age after India became independent 
of British rule. It therefore had to face a situation in which tensions implicit 
until then had come out in the open and demanded to be resolved without 
apologia or self-justification: tensions between the attractions of Western 
modes of thought and our own traditions, and finally between the various 
visions of the future that opened up once the common cause of political 
freedom was achieved. This is the historical context that gave rise to my 
plays and those of my contemporaries. (Karnad 1) 


Dr. Suresh Awasthi, former General Secretary of the Natya Sangh, coined the term 
‘theatre of roots' to describe modern Indian theatre that was struggling to liberate itself from 
the colonial impact of Western realistic theatre and trying to encounter with tradition by 
sticking more and more to the roots of ancient Indian culture. In his monumental analytical 
article on "In Defence of the 'Theatre of Roots", he writes: 


As part of the great cultural renaissance generated during the post- 
Independence period, there has occurred a most meaningful encounter with 
tradition in various fields of creative activity. The return to and discovery 
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of tradition was inspired by a search for roots and a quest for identity. This 
was part of the whole process of decolonization of our lifestyle, values, 
social institutions, creative forms and cultural modes. (Awasthi 295) 


On the basis of his analytical study of the works of many Indian playwrights and theatre 
directors, Suresh Awasthi enumerated the use of the following traditional folk theatrical or 
innovative techniques as characteristics of the 'theatre of roots' or the 'New Theatre’: 


1) 


iii) 


iv) 


Use of traditional folk forms like music, dance and lyric: Habib Tanvir, in his 
production of Mitti ki Gadi, a popular operatic version of Mrichchhakatikam 
and his own play Agra Bazar made excellent use of music and poetry to create 
an atmosphere of joviality and celebration. Similarly, B.V. Karanth in his 
production of Karnad's Hayavadana began with the prayer ‘Jai Gajavadane' 
using music, mime and movement. 


Rejection of Proscenium theatre: Many playwrights like Badal Sircar rejected 
the use of proscenium theatre and began to use ordinary halls, public parks or 
even street squares—a variety of performance spaces—so as to bring the 
spectator in closer relation with the actor. Some of the actors sat in the 
auditorium speaking their lines or enacting processional or crowd scenes from 
there. Ebrahim Alkazi, as director of National School of Drama also used a 
variety of spaces—from small school studio theatre to the platform-stage, and 
also unusual environmental spaces with ramparts and multilevel platforms. 


Stylization: Plot and characterization became secondary and the actor became 
more important than the character. The actor dexterously using his art, 
techniques and informal performance spaces transforms the dramatic text into 
performance text. 


Use of Staging Signs: Since the whole theory of the Natyashastra is 
performance oriented, the impact of staging signs is maximized by increasing 
their number in order to prolong the performance time in such a manner that the 
same text which takes thirty to forty minutes to be read, takes two hours to be 
performed on the stage. 


Content-form integration: Form in theatre is of vital concern in all Indian 
theatrical traditions and it neither suppresses nor dominates the contents of the 
play. In Ratan Thiyam's production of Chakravyuha and Urubhangam; in K.N. 
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vi) 


vil) 


Panikkar's production of Madhyama Vyoga and Karna-Bhar, and in B. V. 
Karanth's production of Barnam Van (Macbeth) and Malavokagniitram the 
form is light and instead of oppressing or dominating the content, it harmonizes 
with the content to illuminate the dramatic text. 


Physicality of performance: Physicality has always been a great concern in 
Indian theatrical practices. The Natyashastra also puts great emphasis on the 
discussion of 'Angikabhinaya’. In theatre forms like Kathakali, Kutiyattam and 
Yakshagan the actor's body connotation and the physicality of the performance 
play a vital role. Probir Guha, Badal Sircar, Bansi Kaul and Kanhailal have 
urged to use the actor's body as the main source of theatrical language and 
sometimes even poetry of theatre. 


Stylized movements: With the help of the excellent use of the actor's body 
dynamics, the stylized movements and static poses of Sanskrit threatre tradition, 
an "actor's movement can be frozen in a pose—the crystallization of an 
emotion."(Awasthi 303) B.V. Karanth, Ratan Thiyam, K.N. Panikkar, M. 
Ramaswamy and Kartik Awasthi used this quality of Sanskrit dramatic tradition 
to make their productions of Shakespearean and other plays contemporary and 
meaningful to Indian spectators. 


Despite putting various serious efforts to return to their cultural roots, the 


playwrights of this era were still struggling to evolve a new Indian drama which liberally 
harmonized the aesthetics of Natyashastra, Indian folk-theatre with innovations and still 
not altogether eschewing their fondness for the Elizabethan dramatic idiom or realistic 
drama. By and by so many playwrights made innovations and experimented with new 


trends in regional languages, in Hindi and also in English. Mohan Rakesh, Vijay Tendulkar, 
Girish Karnad, K.N. Pannikar, Mahesh Dattani, etc., are some of the significant 
playwrights who rendered invaluable contribution to the evolution of new theatre. G. P. 
Despande also observes: 


A search for authentic ‘Indian Theatre had begun ... This search had two distinct 
features. It postulated a comparable if not uniform ‘Indian’ theatre. It also 
postulated a notion of theatre which is civilization-specific. It would be a theatre of 
Indian forms which would be completely understandable; it would also be theatre 
of ‘Indian timeless content’ which is not easily understandable (Deshpande, x). 
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Theatres in the erstwhile centres of power and culture were mostly urbanized which 
catered to the taste of the audience before the emergence of the pre-Independence protest 
movements which picked up sentiments of nationalism and necessitated the birth of 
Political Theatre. Political theatre is an umbrella term for all kinds of theatre the sole 
purpose of which is not just to entertain but also to raise consciousness about overt or covert 
social ills for which not any individual but the society at large may be collectively 
responsible. More as a rule than exception, it deals with challenging political issues, ideas 
or concepts with an intention to support or attack a particular political position. Sometimes 
it aims at just creating awareness by raising certain issues, highlighting certain problems 
and asking some pertinent questions; at other times, it may endeavour to shake the deeply 
embedded ethos, beliefs and opinions of the spectators ultimately inspiring or provoking 
some political or social remedial action. In order to widen its scope of reaching to the 
masses in the modern socio-political milieu, it diminished the urban-rural divide by making 
many compromises with and adaptations in the theatrical amenities. 


Bertolt Brecht, the most influential playwright and theatre theoretician of the 
twentieth century, evolved a discourse of the theatre based on 'dialectical materialism’. His 
theories about the theatre perfected by his experiences as a playwright and theatre 
practitioner have stood the acid tests of time. Using Marxist principles of social analysis, 
he devised a unique manner of representing the text on stage in order to highlight a clear 
shift both from Aristotelian mimetic theatre and bourgeois illusionistic representation. For 
Brecht, the theory that theater should elicit empathy was outdated; rather he preferred to 
annul empathy and alienate the audience in order to stimulate awareness. He was trying to 
bestow upon the spectator a sort of independence and recognition that was missing in the 
bourgeois realistic theatre. Thus, the detached audience, not being at risk of getting carried 
away by the emotions portrayed by the characters, closely observes the performance and 
becomes capable of eliciting critical response to the situation. He termed this type of 
narrative theatre as 'Epic Theatre’. Explaining his theory of drama in his most significant 
theoretical work “A Little Organum for the Theatre”, Brecht writes: 


..a truly Marxist drama must avoid the Aristotelian premise that the 
audience should be made to believe that what they are witnessing is 
happening here and now. For he saw that if the audience really felt that the 
emotions of heroes of the past—Oedipus, or Lear, or Hamlet—could 
equally have been their own reactions, then the Marxist idea that human 
nature is not constant but a result of changing historical conditions would 
automatically be invalidated. 
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(https://www.britannica.com/biography/BertoltBrecht) 


As an alternative to naturalistic proscenium theatre came in existence Experimental 
Theatre/Alternative Theatres which emphasizing the interactive nature of theatre tried to 
establish a two-way communication between the performers and the audience. Bertolt 
Brecht wanted to mobilize his audiences by having a character in the play break through 
the invisible—'fourth wall' and directly question the audience instead of answering them 
and thus in a way making them think, decide and act accordingly. He further elaborates: 


Once the content becomes, technically speaking, an independent 
component, to which text, music and setting adopt attitudes; once illusion 
is sacrificed to free discussion, and once the spectator, instead of being 
enabled to have an experience, is forced as it were to cast his vote; then a 
change has been launched which goes far beyond formal matters and begins 
for the first time to affect the theatre's social function. (Brecht 171) 


Brechtian dramatic theory and practice gave a new shape to theatre which greatly 
influenced many new dramatists after the Second World War. The new experiments were 
made to blend the folk elements with modern innovation in order to attract greater 
audience. Antonin Artaud, a French playwright, artiste, and theoretician of 
the Surrealist movement and pioneer of the 'Theatre of Cruelty’, wanted to affect the 
audience directly on the subconscious level so as to enable them to peep into their own 
reality; Augusto Boal, a Brazilian dramatist who created a form of interactive theatre called 
the 'Theatre of the Oppressed’, intended his audience to become performers, feel the 
situation and directly act out their solutions to social problems. 


Peter Brook English producer-director developed an altogether innovative 
technique of identifying a triangular relationships within the performance—the performer's 
relation to himself/herself, the performers' relationships to each other within the play, and 
their relationship with the audience. He used acrobatics and highly physical elements in his 
performances to shift emphasis to action from oration making the action speak louder than 
words. The British experimental theatre group 'Welfare State International’ whose 
signature work was a mixture of visual spectacle, popular theatre, music, food and 
celebration, innovated the device of a ceremonial circle during performance—the 
performers providing one half, the audience providing the other half with the energy in the 
middle—to differently engage the audience as participants on a highly practical level. 
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Similarly, the influence of Sartre, Camus and Beckett could be easily noticed in the 
experimental theatre that sought to present the contemporary world of reality through its 
renewed theme, structure, dialogue, setting and performance. All these techniques and 
methods began to be used intermittently if not holistically by Indian English Playwrights 
to make the stage an effective medium of expression and language. What Andrew Kennedy 
remarked aptly applies to Indian playwright also: "They have been in search of a multiple 
style dramatic language for plays that speak to a modem audience" (Kennedy 215). 


Bim Mason firmly believes that the development of outdoor theatre as an alternate 
to the conventional theatre was a significant and unavoidable event in the twentieth 
century. Echoing the same, he writes: 

At the end of the twentieth century, theatre is undergoing yet another 
transformation; while mainstream theatre is having to compete with the 
modern technology of film, theatre and video, there is a whole range of 
theatrical activity beginning to develop outside the restricting walls and 
conventions of traditional theatre. The borders between entertainment and 
art, between audience and performer and between the performance itself 
and the larger social event are becoming less defined. New methods are 
being tried out, new relationships sought. What is important about outdoor 
theatre is not that it has no roof over it—many of the groups described in 
this book also perform indoors in such spaces as old churches, warehouses, 
tents, museums and exhibition halls—but that it is away from the predefined 
structure of a theatre building. It has to be reinvented, often by people with 
no formal drama training. Within this area of work are some of the most 
exciting new developments in theatre, exploring possibilities that have 
never been foreseen. (Mason 2) 


Romain Rolland also in his book The People's Theatre articulates for the need of a 
people's theatre instead of the bourgeois theatre. He lays down three main conditions for 
the People's Theatre—first, it must be a recreation; second, it ought to be a source of 
energy; and third, it ought to be a guiding light to the intelligence. Thus, for Rolland, joy, 
energy, and intelligence: these are the three fundamental requisites of...People's Theater. 
(Rolland 103-6) 


During the 1930s the political scenario of the West as well as of India was full of 
upheavals which influenced the contemporary Indian writers also to be politically aware of 
the threats of fascism, imperialism and violence. Consequently, organizations like the 
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"Progressive Writers' Association’ (1935), 'Students' Federation’ or 'Youth Cultural 
Institute' came in existence. All these organizations as well as contemporary individual 
playwrights were well informed and greatly influenced by ideals represented by the 
Bolshevik revolution of Russia and the anti-imperialist struggles of China. While the 
experimentations of Bertolt Brecht and Erwin Piscator had been principal formative 
influences in the establishment of a Leftist political theatre, another important form that 
served the same cause worldwide was Street Theatre. 


Street theatre (Nukkad Natak) is a non-formal method of communication that 
breaks the stereotypes of hierarchy to voice our opinion on marginalized grass-root issues 
and disseminates the messages through face to face interaction. It highlights the artistes’ 
anxiety to identify with the masses. Without using elaborate lighting, costumes or make- 
up, it emphasizes on expressionist acting along with social realism where audience doesn't 
remain just passive recipient but becomes participatory. Its aim is to remove the barrier 
between the sophisticated western proscenium theatre and traditional folk theater so as to 
create a space for a new 'third form! of theatre—by the people and for the people. Street 
Theatre, as per the Cambridge dictionary is “a form of free entertainment that is usually 
performed outside in public places for addressing neglected societal issues affecting the 
common man." To be more effective, street plays are usually shorter in duration, louder in 
tone with close, direct and intimate theatre engagement. The script and direction connect 
with common aspects of everyday life. Such plays generally have humorous, satirical, 
emotional and thought-provoking narratives. This new genre was pioneered in Russia by 
Gorky and Vladimir Mayakovski who used it as a weapon against social-political economic 
exploitation. They performed among factory workers and common people on the roads. In 
Hindi it is popularized by Jana Natya Manch, Asmita and Nishant Natya Manch. 


Street theatre, being essentially political and overtly propagandist that believed in 
and was directed by the Leftist ideology, has been driving its force from anti-imperialism, 
anti-colonialism, pacifism and anti-fascist movements. Its efficacy largely depends, unlike 
that of mainstream drama, on taking up ephemeral topics of contemporary interest like, 
Vietnam War, bride-burning, communal riots, dowry, honour killings, rising prices, 
unemployment, rape cases, etc. The artists do not lay claim to eternal artistic worth, and 
know what they are doing. Safdar Hashmi was a major proponent of this genre. It is mostly 
run by college students and youngster in their 20s. 


The history of the origin of Street Theatre is almost the same all over the world. The 
structure and origin of street theatre in India has been greatly influenced by 'Epic Theatre' 
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of the German playwright Bertolt Brecht, 'Rough Theatre' of British producer Peter Brook 
and 'Theatre of Oppressed’ of Brazilian dramatist Augusto Boal. Street play known mostly 
for its revolutionary ideas dealt with the issues that directly affected the society at large 
instead of any divide on the basis of caste, class or community. Its dealing with the issues 
related to feudal and colonial exploitation, communal violence, famine, poverty and hunger 
cast a deep impression on the people. Folk theatre began with traditional cultural 
performances for entertainment but street theatre in India traces its inception from the 
nationalist movements. It can be traced with the movement of left-wing ideology and 
conceptualization of People's Theatre through IPTA. 


Socio-political milieu of India in the era prior to independence was most apt for the 
conception of street theatre movement. It was a tool initially developed by communist 
parties to bring developmental agendas to street politics but quite soon it began to play a 
monumental role in the Indian freedom movement. The literary group attached with CPI 
prepared guidelines and explained the working definition of street theatre art in 
contemporary format. 

e A play that was meant for common and marginalized people. 

It should be performed at open platform with minimum makeup and props. 

It should be at the same level with the audience. 

It must address societal issues in creative format. 

Its language of the play should be kept simple so that it is easily understood by 
illiterate people. 

e The play must be short and creative. 


(https://shodhganga.inflibnet.ac.in/bitstream/10603/17577/11/11_chapter%205.pdf) 


After IPTA had become feeble and lost much of its hold over the public at national 
level, there was a tug of war among the erstwhile members. A group that existed within 
IPTA-West Bengal continued to propagate communist views and formed separate political 
parties of communist ideologies, but the other groups of artists and playwrights developed 
an aversion to mainstream left politics and separated their ways from the functioning of 
IPTA. They formed new organizations under a blanket title 'Naba Natya Andolan (New 
Theatre Movement). Utpal Dutt revolutionized Jatra theatre and Habib Tanvir began his 
"Naya Theatre'—theatre on wheels that traveled on the truck from village to village in 
Chattisgarh. Both of them used street plays for political communication and advocacy 
during the 1950s. 
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Badal Sircar had witnessed the theatre-in-the round in England, the work of Jerzy 
Grotowski's Poor Theatre' and Euginio Barba's Third Theatre or Small Theatre models in 
Poland and the Environmental Theatre of Richard Schechner in the U.S.A., as well as 
Soviet theatres and was greatly influenced by them. Badal Sircar also conducted his new 
theatrical experiments and followed the principle to mimic the stage using a one wall 
'Aaganmanch' black background concept. About the Street Theatre's artistry in 
manipulating space to create a variety of spatial relationship between the performers and 
the spectators writes Suresh Awasthi: 


Theatre does not simply occur in available space. It creates its own space, 
and alters available space. The character of the performance and most of the 
elements of a theatrical event—the physical setting and placing of the 
spectators in relation to the performance space—have a role to play in 
shaping and determining theatrical space. But the main source is the 
presence of the possessed body of the actor. A given space acquires new 
forms, and its dimensions change according to where the actors take up their 


positions. Performance space is the spatialization of the actor's 'otherness'. 
(Awasthi 299) 


After his return from Nigeria in 1967, he established 'Shatabdi Theatre' group with 
a manifest social purpose. Though he never precisely acknowledged himself associated 
with any particular theatre movement, his contributions to the emergence of street theatre 
in India are too monumental to be ignored. He wrote more than fifty plays of which — 
Evam Indrajit, (1963), Spartacus (1970), Procession (1972), Bhoma (1974) and Stale News 
(1979) are on the concept of third theatre. About Sircar's dexterous handling of his themes, 
Partha Chatterjee writes: 
He wrote of ordinary things in a poetic vein. He dealt with existing realities 
like the difficulties of earning a living, the individual’s struggle for dignity 
and the need for love. The plays, that is, Ebong Indrajit, Sara Rattir, Baki 
Itihas and Pagla Ghora, subtly examined the meaning of life in a hemmed- 
in society. (Chatterjee: fountainink) 


The Russian revolution left an everlasting impact on modern street theatre. Safdar 
Hashmi wrote an article for Indian context, “First Ten Years of Street Theatre: October 
1978-October 1988”: “Street theatre as it is known today can trace its direct lineage no 
further than the years immediately after the Russian Revolution of 1917. This was the 
beginning of a new type of agitprop theatre performed on the streets, at factory gates, 
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markets, dockyards, playgrounds, barnyards and so on." His radical street theatre group 
Jana Natya Manch (People's Theatre Front) popularly known as JANAM (Birth) was 
founded in 1973. The first street play performed by this group was MACHINE in1978, 
followed by AURAT in 1979 and Hallabol in 1984. During the performance of his last play 
Hallabol on 2nd January 1989 in Jhandapur, Sahibabad outskirts of Ghaziabad and Delhi, 
he was brutally thrashed which caused his death. This shocking murder occasioned the 
birth of SAHMAT (Safdar Hashmi Memorial Trust) making him the father of Indian Street 
Theatre and his birthday 12th April is observed as National Street Theatre Day in India. 
Taking inspiration from JANAM, many new street theatre groups—Nishant in Delhi, Jan 
Sanskriti in rural West Bengal, Aavhaan Natya Manch in Mumbai and Parivartan and 
Samvedan in Gujarat dealt with the issues like dynastic politics, child abuse, evils of 
alcoholism, dowry and HIV and AIDS awareness besides issues of health and sanitation. 
Asmita Theatre Group has produced more than hundred street plays since its inception in 
1993. Ms. Nafisa Lokhandwala uses street plays to spread awareness about diseases in the 
remotest areas of Odisha. 


Praja Natya Mandali in Andhra Pradesh, Natya Chetana in Orissa, Nija Natya 
Lyakkam in Madurai and Kalai Kuzu in Chennai performed street plays in protest of the 
murder of Safdar Hashmi. Gurusharan Singh known as Samrat of Nukkad Naatak in 
Punjab, produced plays advocating social change and civil rights. In 1976 he staged Nazm 
Hussain Sayyad's play Takht Lahore showcasing the excesses of emergencies for which he 
was jailed for 48 days. 


The legacy of Street Theatre is present in many modified Indian folk theatre forms 
like Jatra in Bengal, Nautanki in UP, Rahs in Punjab, Beedi Nataak in Karnataka, Path 
Naatak in Maharashtra, Terakuttu in Tamil Nadu and Vidhi Natakam in Andhra Pradesh. 
Kapila Vatsyayan, a great authority on performing arts, realizing the importance and 
contemporary relevance of traditional Indian theatre forms remarked: 


The Jatra forms are an important branch of the parent tree of Indian 
literatures, languages and theatre forms. Its survivals appear to have thrown 
seeds, which have given modern Bengali theatre a new direction. Like the 
Bhavai and the Tamasa it has provided an Indian format to avant-garde 
theatre, possibly this renowned interest in Jatra was conditioned by the 
advent of a new form of epic theatre from Europe. Be it as it may, the 
European influence generated an interest in national traditions and this has 
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been a return educational journey home-ward for the modern theatre of 
India. (Vatsyayan 146) 
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Literature and the Social Disconnect 
Jernail Singh Anand 


Literature, like the military, is the moral force of the universe, charged with a mission to 
save humanity from moral collapse, as well as to rebuild the destroyed cells of the system 
so that it remains in good health. Literature represents life how it is being lived, and the 
authors are duty bound to present in literature, sustainable life styles which can help men 
lead a better life on this planet. The literary elite study life in the lab of their minds, enlist 
the services of imagination, and come up with creative opus which presents a veritable 
view of the social milieu. The writer is an elevated consciousness which thinks for the 
betterment of society and thus, literary creation is no less than an act of meditation aimed 
at collective salvation. If poets are termed as uncrowned legislators, or even prophets, with 
superior visionary powers, it again brings them into a critical minority. The issue before 
the literary elite seems to be: it is the human mass they are concerned about, whose actions 
become the fodder of their literary creations, and from their works, if wisdom flows, are 
these suffering masses, the ultimate recipients of this wisdom? 


Does this wisdom of a poet’s vision really flow into the society? Or it is meant only for the 
elite to discuss in literature classes? Just as Sanskrit has been the language of priests, [not 
the masses], is it that literature too is the language of the select few, who discuss literature 
in the University classes, and it has nothing to do with the masses? Does the wisdom that 
the literary greats preach, reach the masses and does it help them in their day to day being 
and becoming? Let us take an example. Let us talk of Hemingway’s The Old Man and the 
Sea. Scholars have written article after article, and book after book of criticism on this 
slender novel. It also received the Nobel Prize. It shows it was a great book with a great 
vision. Has that great vision been shared with the Old Man on the Sea? Do the fishermen 
know about this great book and its vision? All the wisdom that was contained in the text of 
this book, and then, all that has been discussed in university classes in English classes, has 
it gone over to the fishermen? How many real people were affected by this vision? This 
simple looking book has been read by how many people? Was this book not written for 
the masses? If the author wants to say something, is it meant only for literary elite sitting 
on the benches of university classes and not for mass consumption? The literary world 
makes mountains of the work of great authors, but that work is no more than a molehill for 
the society for which it has been written. Ordinary people have no idea what is being said 
in millions of books that are being written day and night in the name of the wellbeing of 
humanity. 
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I wonder if people ever come into the picture. The real stakeholders in a literary creation 
are the author, the publisher, and the literature classes. The focus of creation is never the 
mass mind, which is explored in the novels at a great scale, but the created work lands in 
the hands of the students of literature. Was it never meant for the masses whom it 
supposedly proclaims to serve? 


Who can understand what a scholar is writing about a book for his thesis? Will it ever reach 
the masses? Is it meant for the masses, or only for examiners? The universities and colleges 
mostly take up books for studies by the students, and the things are finally laid to rest when 
students make notes, and earn good marks. The knowledge that a book shares with the 
scholars hardly ever flows into the society. 


Thus, we are facing a grave Social Disconnect between literature and the mass mind. Men 
of literature are a distant minority, an elite, who discourage the participation of the masses 
in the process and access of literature. Creators too do not make an attempt to the reach out 
to the people, and make their works available to the people in a language which is easily 
understandable. 4 work which necessitates a dictionary, is meant for scholars, not for 
ordinary men, for whom it is supposedly written. 


The people who teach literature, or scholars who learn literature, distance themselves from 
the lofty issues which necessitate the writing of literature. Literature is written not to be 
taught in university classes. It is written for the masses. It is a social reformatory movement. 
The poet or the writer is an instrument of social change. If we go back to 18" century, and 
think of French Revolution, Rousseau, Voltaire and Montesque represented the feelings of 
the masses. Such fusion of the lofty ideals could be seen in Mahatama Gandhi, and Jawahar 
Lal Nehru who wrote, not for university scholars, but for the masses. 


This mass connect is missing from contemporary literature which is being written in huge 
quantities, yet it remains to be seen, has one book reached the mass consciousness and if 
all the books put together have been able to make any change in the behavioural patterns 
of the people? If the people do not like literature, do not read literature, and have no faith 
in literature, it is because the literary elites look upon them from a distance with disdain. 
The essential love that exists between a patient and a doctor, the healer and the sick, the 
sense of duty, the sense of faith between the two, is missing. In fact, the people have 
developed a perception of ‘to hell with it’ for literature. The youth have opted for mobiles 
and movies, rather than books. And books these days are written, published and presented 
in papers, not for the masses, but with a view to win awards. There is an overall 
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deterioration in literary perceptions, which is responsible for the lack of trust among the 
people for literature. That is why, literature too has been pushed into the margins of the 
society. The society is run by the ruthless forces of economism, and literature itself has 
fallen a victim to the rat race of best-sellers and sponsored awards. 


If society has to look for its salvation, literature is one of those processes which can bring 
it back to its pristine glory. But will literature meet which promise certificates for academic 
consumption help? The alienation that literary men suffer in society is not good for its 
health. We should not forget that the Greeks and the Russians still live on the strength of 
their authors. The present society creates not great authors, but great sellers. How can 
literature fight a social system if it is itself moored in silt? Moreover, the literature needs 
to walk out of university laboratories and dressed in usual language, must reach the mass 
mind. Otherwise, it is a job half-finished. 


Raja Rao’s When Malraux Meets Jawaharlal Nehru: A comparative study of the 
Eastern and Western perspectives on the nature of Time and the Problem of Evil 
Richa Pande 


Time: Linear and Cyclical 

In his work East and West: Some Reflections, Dr Radhakrishnan argues against the position 
that culture is a by-product of the modes of production and suggests that philosophies and 
spiritual traditions underlie each society and its culture. According to him, the West derives 
its values and institutions from Greece, Rome, and Palestine. It gets its political concepts 
and critical spirit from Greece, its secular laws from Rome and its monotheism and 
morality from Palestine (44). Indian society, on the other hand, is firmly rooted in Vedic 
thought. Although the East and the West once had common beginnings, with the passage 
of time, the two developed independent views and acquired features that mark them from 
each other. 

Raja Rao begins his essay by calling attention to the western concern with historicity and 
its inability to transcend time. He says; “The western man, historically bound man, with 
his implication of but one life...is frightened the end will come.... the inevitable darkness 
into which one will enter — not into no-time, akala, as with us — but into the time, Kala” 
(72). This results from the Judea-Christian conception of time, which is linear, as opposed 
to cyclical, which is a characteristic of Hellenic as well as Indian thought. 

The linear portrayal of time in western thought becomes clear as we see a beginning of the 
world in the Book of Genesis and an apocalyptic end in the Book of Revelation in the Bible. 
It can be compared with the course of life of a living being, which begins at birth, goes on 
for a certain period of time, and ceases with death. Audrone B. Willeke states that the linear 
view of time is future-oriented and it forms the basis for the Enlightenment's belief in 
progress through science and reason (95). 

Most of us are accustomed to linear beliefs, we like to think that everything has a beginning, 
middle, and end. However, for the Greeks, it was not so. The world and time itself were 
seen as having neither a beginning nor an end. History was not a series of consecutive 
events, that occurred linearly in time, but a repetition of ceaseless and even recurring 
cycles. Similarly, Indians had little to do with the linear concept of time or the linear pattern 
of life, their conception of times has always been cyclical. 

Indians believe that the process of creation moves in cycles and the cycle of time is 
called Kalachakra. Manuel Alfonseca cites an article by Pier Luigi Luisi that was published 
in the Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences in 1999, where he talks about cyclical 
time. It is predominant in Asian civilizations and it held significance in the Greco-Roman 
world until Christianity took root there. He argues that the origin of the cyclical model of 
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time is quite evident in nature as many natural phenomena such as phases of the moon, and 
changing of the seasons are cyclical (pars.1-3). 

The historical consciousness of man has developed in parallel with the western conception 
of time as linear, having an unrepeatable beginning and evolving towards a particular end. 
Such a view of time is organized around the birth of Christ. The event of his birth stands 
at the centre of history, which means that every event in history either happens before or 
after the birth of Christ. Thus, the western man insists that he is connected only with history 
and Rao calls him a ‘historically bound man’. The cyclical view, on the other hand, gives 
mankind an ahistorical perspective, which according to Mircea Eliade; “is not so much a 
natural state of blissful ignorance as it is the result of a deliberate effort to annul or abolish 
concrete time through the ritual periodic repetition of an archetypal act” (539). It enables 
man to transcend history and allows him to feel connected with the Cosmos and its 
rhythms. This is also evident in the nature of the eastern and western religious texts. Unlike 
the Abrahamic sacred texts that have been assigned a definite historical date, the Vedas are 
considered anadi, meaning without beginning or end, or beyond space and time. The 
teachings of Abrahamic religions did not exist before they were founded but the Vedic 
wisdom is timeless. 

Therefore, it can be said that western thought is bound by time and history; it cannot 
transcend them. William Lane Craig asserts that the New Testament does not make a 
distinction between time and eternity. He maintains that in Christianity, the ‘eternal’ God 
is expressed as; "who is, who was, and who will be" (498). Christianity does not have the 
concept of timelessness or akala since God's eternity is expressed in terms of endless time. 
However, non-dual Vedanta holds Brahman as the ultimate reality that is beyond time, 
space, and causation. Brahman transcends time, as time is also considered a part of Maya. 
The difference in the conception of time also has a bearing on how the east and the west 
view death and the afterlife. The cyclical view of time points to reincarnation or 
transmigration of the soul from one physical body to another after death. While the physical 
or gross body dies, the subtle body that is conventionally referred to as the ‘soul’ is reborn 
and acquires a new physical form according to its karma. The cycle continues until 
liberation or moksha is attained. 

The linear view leads one to resurrection, which is very different from reincarnation. Upon 
death, a soul faces a general judgment and immediately enters into eternal bliss in heaven 
(or purgatory before that, if necessary) or into eternal torment in hell. After the promised 
Second Coming of Christ, the Last Judgement will take place. Here, the body and soul of 
the human person will be reintegrated and the resurrected being would be subjected to 
eternal salvation or damnation. Each resurrected body united with its soul, will retain its 
identity, and will be immortal (ZENIT). 
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The idea of resurrection is rooted in the instinct of self-preservation, the current physical 
form may perish but the eternal soul or the ‘I’ continues to exist and retains its identity. 
Christianity holds the Platonic view that we are made up of an immortal soul and a mortal 
body. According to the Bible, souls came into existence after God created the world. Rao 
describes the product of this process of creation as; “the architectured image of the non- 
existent self, which then becomes, the self, the person, who appears before God in the form 
God gave him” (73). He calls it a ‘non-existent self? that is ‘architectured’ because 
according to non-dual Vedanta, there is no individual and immortal self. The notions of ‘P 
and ‘mine’ are false and arise in the Jiva due to ignorance. When this ignorance is removed, 
the notion of individuality vanishes and we realise that we are Brahman. Thus Christianity 
is about eternal personal survival and Vedanta is about dissolving the idea of the personal 
self and realising the higher self. Rao elucidates it further; “this is what Catholicism is 
about — and so not to say I, is to say ‘I, I’. Whereas with Ramana Maharshi, to say ‘IT’ is to 
say the no-I but the only I, the truth” (73). 


Good and Evil 

As the dialogue between Malraux and Nehru progresses, the former remarks; “Aristotle 
made a mess of Europe- he created good and evil....so it took almost two thousand years 
for Nietzsche to come and say: The Truth is beyond good and evil. But you know better 
than I do, Advaita of Sankara is not Nietzsche’s non-duality” (78). 

Malraux asserts that Europe has turned away from the wisdom of Socrates. Instead of 
giving a fixed set of virtues, Socrates subjected his interlocutors, who claimed to have a 
knowledge of virtue, to a series of questions. This enabled the interlocutor to see the 
contradictions and the implications of his views. Christopher Meckstroth says that Socrates 
was successful in demonstrating that the validity of a claim cannot be determined by simply 
comparing it to a list of ‘valid’ beliefs, it can only be done through the systematic analysis 
and critique of the said claim and its rivals (647). Socratic wisdom was not about revealing 
the ‘truth’ but encouraging one to find it by themselves. 

What Malraux means when he says that Aristotle gave good and evil and made a mess of 
Europe, is that the concept of virtue ethics, which has cemented itself in the field of moral 
philosophy in Europe, takes its inspiration from Aristotle. Virtue ethics is a broad term for 
theories that place the importance of moral virtue at the centre. They help in realizing what 
is it to be a virtuous human being by foregrounding the role of the character. According to 
Aristotle, a virtuous person is someone who possesses certain desirable character traits. 
Although, these traits are a result of our natural tendencies, they have to be nurtured, and 
once established, they will become stable. By laying down the foundation of virtue ethics 
Aristotle solidified the dichotomy between good and evil and it remained so until Nietzsche 
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came and stated that one needs to go beyond the binary of good and evil in order to seek 
the truth. 

To say that any given act is good or evil is to make a moral value judgement and Nietzsche 
does not condone judging the rightness or wrongness of an act or a way of thinking by 
comparing it to a fixed set of values. Bernard Reginster elucidates Nietzsche’s 
‘Perspectivism’, which he defines as; “the view that any claim to knowledge is bound to 
the perspective formed by the contingent "interests" of the knower” (217). Through 
perspectivism, Nietzsche attacked objectivity. The pursuit of truth by philosophers, 
according to him can never be objective and will always have an ulterior motive. This 
pursuit is not guided by the ‘will to truth’ but by ‘will to power’, which he believed to be 
the driving force in humans. The power may not always be physical or political in nature, 
philosophers may seek power over knowledge. Thus, under the guise of pursuing objective 
truth, they pursue the explanation of things, that ensures an expansion of their own power. 
We also come across a critique of the Abrahamic faiths in the writings of Nietzsche. He 
argues that these religious systems suffer from a spiritual malady that is anti-life, and their 
value system comes from what he calls ‘slave morality’. Christians and Jews treat the 
material world as evil because, under the reign of the Romans, they lacked power. The 
values and viewpoints that the Romans considered good, such as power, material wealth, 
and physical pleasure were branded as evil since the Jews and the Christians had no access 
to these. He suggests that this moral code should be discarded. 

He advocates the concept of Ubermensch, which is invariably tied to the death of God. The 
concept of God was the ultimate expression of values related to morality. Thus, ‘God is 
Dead’ is the declaration of the irrelevance of the moral doctrine of religion. Since belief in 
God is no longer capable of providing values and giving meaning to life, Nietzsche calls 
for a revaluation of values. As the source of value is removed, life is threatened by the 
danger of nihilism, to overcome that danger the Ubermensch steps in. 

The term Ubermensch, can be roughly translated as ‘Beyond-Man’. He is a psychologically 
superior person of the future, who creates new values to combat and banish nihilism. The 
new values thus created are beyond good and evil as we know them from religion-based 
morality. Rao says that Nietzsche’s rejection of the duality of good and evil is not the same 
as the Advaitic transcendence of good and evil. 

The problem of good and evil is not so much of a problem in Vedanta as its ethics are 
rooted in its metaphysics that Brahman is the ultimate reality, which is devoid of all 
qualities. Thus the actions that lead us towards the realization of Brahman are good and 
those that do not are bad. However, the distinction of good and evil does not apply to 
Brahman but only to the jiva, the individual being or the ego. Good and evil are only real 
in the empirical or the vyavharika world, but unreal from the absolute standpoint. Brahman 
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remains unaffected by good, evil, misery, sin or unhappiness. Sri Ramakrishna compares 
the ultimate reality to the light of the sun, which shines on the wicked as well as the virtuous 
but remains unaffected by either (Nikhilananda). To realize the ultimate truth, one needs 
to live a life based on moral values but the final aim is not to be ‘good’ or ‘virtuous’ but to 
transcend them. 

The present study proves that in philosophical matters, particularly metaphysics and ethics, 
the English poet Rudyard Kipling is right when he says; “Oh, East is East and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet.” There is a wide gap between the two perspectives. 
Although, the gap can never be overcome, there is always hope for understanding and 
peaceful coexistence. At the end of the meeting between the two, Malraux tells Nehru; 
“When you become the prime minister of India.... remember me, and let me tell you finally 
what I have to say. Let the great Sankaracharya, let him guide India” (Rao 82). He refers 
to India as the world’s Holy Grail as India embodies the unique philosophy of non-dualism. 
Rao mentions in the footnotes of the essay that after independence, when Malraux met the 
socialist leader Jayaprakash Narayan in Paris, he wanted to know if Sankara had any 
influence on the newly formed Government of India. Jayaprakash Narayan had no answer 
to that question. 

While the edifice of western civilization stands confidently on the foundations of its 
systems of thought, modern India has much to learn from its own philosophical traditions 
of the past. The world is ensnared in duality, we see the ‘other’ as different from us and 
this results in discrimination based on race, gender, caste and religion. The solution to 
duality cannot be found in duality, it has to be transcended and reconciled in an ultimate 
truth that is non-dual. To achieve this Advaita has to be applied in the light of contemporary 
experiences. It must be able to overcome our problems in the real world, and to show this 
through his writings, is Rao’s goal. 
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Disability Studies and Salman Rushdie’s Shame 


Rajshree Ranawat 


Introduction 
Disability Studies which began its development with a focus on Western texts and contexts 
has begun to extend its range of inquiry to become global in scope. Disability Studies have 
been an emerging field of study that explores the experiences of people with disabilities, 
their social status, and the cultural, social, and political aspects of disability. It is also an 
interplay of politics, medical facilities provided, doctors, etc. Medical establishments and 
disability are intertwined concepts. Clare Barker delineates it very lucidly in her work 
Postcolonial Fiction and Disability: 
“postcolonial writers are equally concerned with the complexity of disability as lived 
experience. It focuses on constructions of normalcy, the politics of medicine and healthcare, 
and questions of citizenship and belonging in order to demonstrate how progressive health 
and disability politics often emerge organically from writers’ “ postcolonial concerns.” 
(2012, p.43) 
Disability is a topic that has been explored in many forms of literature throughout history. 
From classic novels to modern-day memoirs, stories that feature disability offer an 
opportunity to present a unique perspective on the human experience. One of the most 
significant benefits of disability literature is that it can help to break down stereotypes and 
misconceptions surrounding disability. Literature can provide readers with an intimate look 
at the lives of people with disabilities, allowing them to see beyond the disability to the 
person behind it. By reading about the experiences of people with disabilities, we can better 
understand the challenges they face and the strengths they bring to the world. 

One such work is Shame by Salman Rushdie. It is his third novel, published in 1983. Like 
most of his work, it is written in the magic realism style which is in the words of Rushdie 
himself “commingling of the improbable and the mundane”, (Bowers 3). Shame was shortlisted 
for the Booker Prize in 1983 and won the French literary award Prix du Meilleur Livre Etranger. 
Though Shame has been interpreted mostly as a political and historical document or as a 
narrative of violence and feminist or post-colonial text. My paper intends to delve into and 
explore Shame as a representative work on Disability Studies, and also as a tool for learning 
about and empathizing with people who have disabilities along with the themes of 
disability studies that Rushdie engages, and how they contribute to our understanding of 
disability in society. 
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Disability and Literature 

A disability is defined as a condition or function judged to be significantly impaired relative 
to the usual standard of an individual or group. The term is used to refer to individual 
functioning, including physical impairment, sensory impairment, cognitive impairment, 
intellectual impairment mental illness, and various types of chronic disease. Erving 
Goffmann in his iconic work Stigma talks about labelling people with disability. (1968) 
Disability Studies thus is an interdisciplinary field of study that examines the experiences 
of people with disabilities, their social, political and cultural meanings and how they are 
constructed in society. Disability Studies draws on a range of disciplines, including 
sociology, psychology, history, anthropology, and literature, to explore the diverse 
experiences of people with disabilities. It also seeks to critique how disability has been 
represented in popular culture, including in literature, film, and television. 


Literature has always been a powerful tool to shape our understanding of the world around 
us, and disability literature is no exception. Disability literature can provide readers with a 
unique perspective on the experiences of people with disabilities, their struggles, and their 
triumphs. Through literature, we can gain insight into the challenges faced by individuals 
with disabilities and the ways in which they navigate a world that is often inaccessible and 
discriminatory. One of the most significant benefits of disability literature is that it can help 
to break down stereotypes and misconceptions surrounding disability. Literature can 
provide readers with an intimate look at the lives of people with disabilities, allowing them 
to see beyond the disability to the person behind it. By reading about the experiences of 
people with disabilities, we can better understand the challenges they face and the strengths 
they bring to the world. 


Moreover, disability literature can serve as a vehicle for advocacy and social change. By 
giving voice to the experiences of people with disabilities, literature can help to raise 
awareness about issues of accessibility, discrimination, and social justice. Disability 
literature can also inspire readers to take action and to work towards creating a more 
inclusive and equitable world for all. The Curious Incident of the Dog in the Night-Time by 
Mark Haddon, The Sound of a Wild Snail Eating by Elisabeth Tova Bailey, The Knife of Never 
Letting Go by Patrick Ness, Rohinton Mistry’s Family Matters, Girish Karnad’s Broken Images, 
Indra Sinha’s Animal’s People, R. L. Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde are very significant 
works on disability, reverberating that people with an impairment needs to be made part of the 
mainstream and not to be relegated at the margin. 


Salman Rushdie's Shame 
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Shame is about the political and social turmoil in Pakistan, which is conveyed through the 
story of a wealthy family, the Hyderabadis, and their struggles in a turbulent society. One 
of the main themes of the novel is the concept of “shame” as it relates to the characters’ 
personal and societal identities. Rushdie explores the psychological effects of shame on the 
characters, particularly in relation to their disabilities, which serves as a lens to analyze 
disability studies. The novel presents two important characters with disabilities: Omar 
Khayyam, and Sufiya Zinobia. Omar Khayyam is a dwarf who is often ridiculed and 
ostracized due to his physical appearance. Sufiya Zinobia, who has a mental illness, is a 
character who struggles with her personal identity and societal expectations. The 
representation of these characters is a reflection of Rushdie’s own experiences with 
disability and his belief in the power of literature to challenge societal norms and 
perceptions towards disabled individuals. Through his writing, Rushdie sheds light on the 
complexities of disability and the ways in which society can perpetuate shame and 
stigmatization towards those who are different. 


Disability and Shame 

Geethu Vijayan in her article titled Disability Studies: A Path Breaking Approach in Literature 
limn very aptly, “Attitudes to disability are deeply rooted in social and cultural values of society, 
and consequently, disabled people are deeply affected by physical and socio-environmental factors. 
During earlier times, disabled people were treated as the ‘other’ in society. “ 

Salman Rushdie's novel Shame provides a unique perspective on the intersection of 
disability and shame and also manifests the role of society. The protagonist, Omar 
Khayyam Shakil, is born with several disabilities, including a hunchback and a cleft palate. 
These disabilities are seen as shameful by his family and society, leading to his 
mistreatment and neglect. Throughout the novel, Rushdie portrays disability as a source of 
shame and stigma, one that is deeply ingrained in the social fabric of Pakistan. Disability 
is not only seen as a physical defect but also as a moral failing, a reflection of one's 
character and worth. Omar's disabilities are seen as a curse, a punishment for his family's 
sins, and a sign of his own inferiority. 


But Rushdie also challenges these prejudices by portraying Omar as a complex and 
multidimensional character, one who defies stereotypes and expectations. Despite his 
disabilities, Omar is intelligent, witty, and ambitious, with a keen sense of humor and a 
sharp intellect. He is also a survivor, who manages to overcome his physical limitations 
and social disadvantages to achieve success and recognition. He becomes a famous 

Both disability and shame are often stigmatized and marginalized in society, with 
individuals who experience them facing discrimination and exclusion. Another important 
character in Shame who is disabled is the character of Sufiya Zinobia. She is a prime 
example of this intersectionality. She is not only subjected to shame due to her gender but 
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also due to her physical disability which is seen as a mark of shame and ugliness in her 
culture. Raza and Bilquis are blessed by two daughters, Sufiya Zinobia and Naveed, 
nicknamed “Shame” and “ Good News”. 

Sufiya Zinobia, was not born with an intellectual disability but became the victim of 
autism. Aijaz Ahmed writes, “...Sufiya Zinobia, the girl who was supposed to have been a 
boy, the ‘miracle which went wrong’, the demented child, who was born blushing, and is 
Shame personified”(145). 

Sufiya was born after her mother delivered a stillbirth boy. This time also, everyone 
expected a baby boy but Sufiya was born. ‘ A daughter, Major Sahib, and so beautiful, like 
the day, don’t you think so ?’ In the delivery room, silence flooded from the pores of the 
exhausted mother, in the ante-room, Raza was quiet, too. Silence: the ancient language of 
defeat. (Rushdie) Silence engulfed all. She wasn’t welcomed as she was unwanted. At the 
age of two Sufiya suffered from brain fever: 

....that turned her into an idiot....Despairing of military and civilian doctors she 
turned to a local Hakim who prepared an expensive liquid distilled from cactus roots, 
ivory dust and parrot feathers, which saved the girls’ life but which (as the medicine 
man had warned) had the effect of slowing her down for the rest of her 
years,(Rushdie) 


Sufiya’s intellectual disability is referred to in the novel with statements and words like a 
‘twelve-year-old girl with a three-year-old mind’, ‘stunted intelligence’, ‘nitwit’, and ‘broken 
mind’ 
Rushdie while signifying Sufiya’s mental state and autism talks about her fondness for 
arranging and rearranging furniture which her husband Omar Khayyam was forced to 
accept: 
Intensely aroused by these forbidden deeds, she rearranged tables, chairs lamps 
whenever nobody was watching, like a favorite secret game, which she played with 
a frighteningly stubborn gravity. Omar Khayyam found protests rising to his lips, 
but he bit them back, knowing that to say anything would be useless. “Honestly, wife, 
he wanted to exclaim. ‘God knows what youll change with all this shifting shifting.’ 
(Rushdie) 
Through Sufiya's character, Rushdie highlights the societal stigma and discrimination that 
individuals with disabilities face, and the negative impact it has on their lives. This 
portrayal can be compared to the experiences of individuals with disabilities in real life, 
who often face ableism and discrimination in various aspects of their lives, from 
employment to social interactions. Some argue that the use of disability as a symbol of 
shame perpetuates harmful stereotypes and reinforces ableism. This highlights the 
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importance of examining literature and media through a critical disability studies lens, to 
both understand and challenge harmful representations of disability. 

Sufiya Zinobia is a character who is ostracized by society due to her physical disability. 
Her condition, which is described as a hunchback, is seen as a source of shame and 
embarrassment by her family and community. However, as the story progresses, Sufiya 
begins to embrace her identity and accept herself for who she is. Through Sufiya's character 
arc, Rushdie highlights the importance of self-acceptance and the damaging effects of 
societal pressure to conform to able-bodied norms. By exploring these themes, "Shame" 
can be seen as a powerful work that contributes to the ongoing conversation around 
disability rights and representation. 


Structural Oppression and Ableism in Shame and Disability Studies 

Salman Rushdie's Shame is a novel that offers a poignant representation of structural 
oppression and ableism. The novel's narrative, set in Pakistan, is a scathing critique of the 
country's political and social structures. Rushdie's work is an excellent tool for analyzing 
the relationship between ableism and structural oppression. The novel's characters are 
complex and multifaceted, providing readers with a nuanced understanding of how ableism 
is perpetuated through social and political systems. In Shame, Rushdie explores the ways 
in which ableism is embedded in the fabric of society. The novel's characters, such as Omar 
Khayyam Shakil, are marginalized by the society they live in because of their physical or 
mental disabilities. Disability studies scholars argue that ableism is a form of oppression 
that is often overlooked because it is so deeply ingrained in the social structure. Rushdie's 
novel draws attention to this issue by highlighting how ableism operates at both the 
individual and systemic levels. 

Moreover, Shame offers a critique of the power structures that perpetuate ableism. The 
novel's political landscape is rife with corruption and violence, and the disabled characters 
in the story are often the most vulnerable to its effects. This is a reflection of how ableism 
is reinforced by structural oppression, where those who do not conform to able-bodied 
norms are systematically excluded from mainstream society. Rushdie's novel offers a 
complex portrayal of how ableism operates at both the individual and systemic levels. The 
novel's portrayal of the relationship between ableism and structural oppression is an 
important contribution to the field of disability studies, as it highlights the need for a more 
nuanced understanding of the ways in which ableism is perpetuated through social and 
political structures. 
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Conclusion 

One key benefit of reading literature that features characters with disabilities is that it can 
help to humanize and normalize disability. Rather than viewing individuals with 
disabilities as "other" or "different," readers can start to see them as people with their own 
unique experiences, thoughts, and feelings. This can help to break down the barriers that 
often exist between those with disabilities and those without, promoting greater empathy 
and understanding 

Salman Rushdie's Shame through a disability studies lens reveals the ways in which 
disability is constructed in society and its impact on individuals. The novel explores the 
theme of shame and how it affects the lives of people with disabilities, specifically through 
the characters of Omar Khayyam Shakil, and Sufiya. By examining the ways in which 
these characters are treated by society due to their physical disability, we can see the ableist 
attitudes and prejudices that exist in the world. Furthermore, we see how these attitudes 
intersect with other forms of oppression such as race, class, and gender. 

Through Omar's and Sufiya’s story, we also see the importance of disability representation 
in literature and media. By including characters with disabilities in literature, we can 
challenge stereotypes and promote a more inclusive society. Literature has the power to 
evoke emotions, challenge beliefs, and inspire change. It can also play a vital role in 
breaking down preconceived notions about disability. By providing readers with authentic 
and diverse portrayals of characters with disabilities, literature can help challenge 
stereotypes and misconceptions while promoting greater understanding and acceptance. 
Thankfully, there has been a recent shift toward a more accurate and nuanced 
representation of disability in literature. Books with disabled characters as protagonists or 
important supporting characters are becoming more common, and disabled authors are 
gaining more recognition and opportunities to tell their own stories. One of the most 
important contributions of literature to the understanding of disability is the ability to 
provide a voice to disabled individuals. By giving voice to disabled individuals, literature 
helps break down the stereotypes and prejudices surrounding disability. 

Ultimately, the role of literature in building a more inclusive society is to open up our 
minds and hearts to the experiences of others. It's about recognizing that everyone has a 
story to tell and that by listening to those stories, we can become more compassionate and 
understanding individuals. So let's continue to seek out and celebrate diverse voices in 
literature, and use the power of storytelling to create a more inclusive and accepting world 
for all. 
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Short Stories and Beyond: Celebrating the Storytelling Tradition in 
Bond 
Sanjay Goyal 


By the virtue of his authentic, accomplished, and elegant style of short story writing, 
Ruskin Bond, has been successful in securing a special niche amongst the most celebrated 
Indian short story writers writing in any language. Bond has been writing for more than 
five decades and in the present he is an internationally acclaimed name as a short story 
writer. Recently at the release of his new-come A Little Book of India, he said “the book is 
an amalgamation of the physical and spiritual attributes of India.” His statement speaks a 
lot about his personality and also of his bonding for the Indian soil. He received the “Sahitya 
Akademi Award’ in 1992 for Our Trees Still Grow in Dehra published in 1991. He was 
conferred with ‘Padma Shri,’ and ‘Padma Bhushan’ the most prestigious civil awards of 
India in 1999 and 2014 respectively. 


Bond has been endowed with inborn literary capacities and he started displaying this in 
England itself where he wrote his first novel, The Room on the Roof in 1956 when he was 
only seventeen years of age. The book was a great success and earned him the prestigious 
‘John Llewellyn Rhys Memorial Prize’ (awarded to British Commonwealth writers under 
the age of thirty). The first novel of Bond is primarily based in and around Himalayas, and 
was successful in capturing its beauty and ethos in a specific manner which was never done 
before by any other writer. The sequel of this novel, Vagrants in the Valley followed it. 
Riding on the success of these two novels, Ruskin took the journey back to India and there 
after he permanently settled down in India. 


Ruskin Bond as a writer has tried his hand at each genre of literary writing which includes 
novella, novel, poem, short story, essay, and travelogue but it goes without saying that 
Bond likes to write short stories best out of all the forms. His connection with short story 
is so much so that he has become famous because of them and he has made the short stories 
famous as well, in nutshell, he lives the age-old story-telling tradition of India. Some 
collections of his stories like Our Trees Still Grow in Dehra, The Night Train at Deoli and 
Other stories, Dust on the Mountains, A Town Called Dehra, Time stops at Shamli, The 
Adventures of Rusty, Tigers Forever, At school with Ruskin Bond are very famous and have 
become house-hold. 


Filled with unassuming humour and wisdom, Bond’s stories manifest a deep love for nature 
and people of India. Although Bond acknowledges himself as a poet, he is recognized as a 
short story writer. His style is distinct in a way that he tries to make the readers understand 
the landscape and ethos through carefully crafted words and designs. His mesmerizing 
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descriptions about the flora and fauna of Himalayas present a striking imaginary world 
throughout his literary world. Bond is compared with a few highly acknowledged writers 
like Forster, Lawrence, and Wordsworth. Ruskin Bond visualizes the impact of the unseen 
in the personal relationship between characters. This is essentially mystic and Bond 
emphasizes on the strange sort of human behaviour, which in psychology is defined as 
‘phantasy’, or something ‘unseen’, or the impact of the mysterious echoes. To a great 
extent, Ruskin Bond seems to wear the mask of human magnetism which is often believed 
to be with the Indian mystic performers of hypnotism. Telegraph comments on the style of 
writing of Bond, 


Ruskin Bond is a writer who has, with intense depth and sensitivity, absorbed the essence 
of the polyglotic and culturally syncretic contemporary Indian society. (A 6) 

There are many writers who are noted for a particular genre and Ruskin Bond is also such 
a writer who is noted for the short story writing. Bond is a very popular and singular writer 
of short story, but sometimes we find a close resemblance between him and Manoj Das. 
Both of them are perhaps the only two noted Indian English short story writers who have 
almost exclusively confined themselves to this form. The characterization and the variety 
of situations in which they are made to reveal themselves in Bond’s stories are really 
amazing. He offers a special bond and spectrum of relations in his short stories. 
Autobiographical elements and nostalgia are quite discernible in Bond’s short stories. One 
can easily trace Wordsworthian echoes in his writings. India Today comments on Bond’s 
style, Bond’s sentences are moist with dew and the mountain air, with charm, nostalgia and 
underplayed humour... (he is) our resident Wordsworth in prose. (A 15) 


The themes of Bond’s stories are like the soul in a body and they are of a surprising and 
pleasant variety. His creative world has been built around plots drawn from nature, old 
people, orphans and abnormal children, pets, animals, Indianness, and contemporary life. 
Each story is an experiment in theme and technique consequently classification of his 
stories into groups on the basis of themes is an easy task. In fact, the key to the 
comprehension of his themes lies in an objective assessment of his varied experiences in 
relation to the materials that goes into the making up of his stories. 


The short stories of Bond offer a feeling of attachment and a distinct place for different 
kinds of persons like orphans, thieves, beggars, old men, and lonely women, in many of 
his stories like The Fight and The Woman on Platform No. 8. The stories about tigers and 
panthers, such as Panther’s Moon and The Leopard; the staple of popular Indian English 
fiction, also abound and so do ghost stories like A face in the Dark and Whispering in the 
Dark, another Indo-Anglican staple. But Bond’s most memorable stories are those in which 
he recalls nostalgic scenes from his childhood like, The Last Tonga Ride and My Father’s 
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Trees in Dehra. These stories are few in number, but Bond’s reputation is likely to rest on 
these. As has been rightly said, No other short story writer of India can stand at par with 
Ruskin Bond, as far as his description of nature, psychological interpretation of human 
personality, and portrayal of human relationship are concerned. Even then there are some 
writers who can be compared with Bond in some of the aspects. (Shiv K Kumar 56) 


Anita Desai, one of the leading woman short story writers, comes close to Ruskin Bond in 
creating what are called ‘round’ or ‘complex’ characters. Like Bond Desai too, deals with 
human relationships and it becomes one of the prominent features of her short stories. Desai 
displays the psychology of her characters, especially of woman-characters, and gives a 
detailed account of the mental and emotional turmoil of the character. This emotional 
imbalance of her characters, leads to the complexity of the plot. It is said about the 
characterization of Bond’s characters, On the other hand, the emotional and psychological 
disturbances of Bond’s characters are displayed through their course of action and their 
approach towards the development of the relationship. Most of the characters of Bond 
resort to psychological mechanisms known as defense mechanism, which in turn affects 
their relationship. (P. P. Mehta 211) 


Bond is a motivational and inspirational writer, he celebrates social transformation and 
traditional beauty of storytelling of India in his stories. Most of Bond’s literature is 
inspirational and it has inspired and still inspire writers, authors, and scriptwriters. His 
novel named, The Flight of Pigeons (1981) has been adopted into the acclaimed Merchant 
Ivory film Junoon. Bond’s first novel, The Room on the Roof (1956), has been adapted into 
a BBC produced serial. Nevertheless, his greatest achievement comes from the fact that 
several of his short stories have been incorporated into the syllabi for the school children 
throughout the country. The newspaper, Society, comments on Bond’s popularity Bond’s 
writings have won him tremendous critical acclaim as well as a long array of readers 
throughout the literary world. His versatile, original and elegant writing style continues to 
endear him to readers around the world. The uncomplicated style that is so apparent in him 
disarms even the most seasoned, cynical reader. (09) 


Bond has developed a distinct style of his own and his stories glitter with his workmanship. 
Some of the characteristics of his stories club them together as a unit differentiating it from 
the lot of Indian English short stories by other writers. His stories contain the 
autobiographical and regional elements in abundance. Bond celebrates nature in such a 
fashion that the reader develops an intimate relationship with Nature. 


The literary competence and caliber of Bond are beyond the literary traditions and do not 
fit in a specific frame; rather he belongs to all traditions where storytelling, reading and 
writing are relished. By the turn of the century fiction writing had become an extremely 
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complex art with varied experimentations like the stream of consciousness, 
psychoanalytical narratives, science fiction and so on and so forth. Legouis and Cazamian 
aptly point out, It is no longer possible to ignore the fact that the global content of literature 
is necessarily in harmony with the period of its birth—a period which today is dominated 
by science and technology. We speak now more readily of human sciences than of 
humanities; we consider man as a subject of research rather than of interest. Be he homo 
faber or homo sapiens, the man of today is more or less a laboratory specimen, over whom 
bend artists and philosophers helped by their real or figurative microscopes, by their 
projectors, their reflecting mirrors and their statistics. This Freudian man, ever more closely 
analyzed and psychoanalyzed, subjected to tests and vivisection, looks as though he must 
become more and more inexplicable as increasingly we refuse to be satisfied with the 
explanation furnished by his visible appearance, plunging always deeper into his secret 
mechanism. He can never again be the simple social animal, bounded geographically and 
physiologically, which he has been for so many long ages. He has become an element of 
the compact globe whose spatial frontiers have been abolished. Whether this angle of 
approach is directly apparent or not, it inevitably colours all contemporary work. It has 
made the novelist a kind of submarine diver plunging solitary towards the depths of interior 
oceans. (138) 


Though Bond has been a popular writer of readers, he has failed to get a critical recognition 
like other established writers of repute. Like Somerset Maugham, he remains a readers’ 
author rather than a critics’ author. Bond does not write for critique purposes but for the 
real reading entertainment and it is for the same reason that critics have not written much 
critical evaluation on him but the best critique on his fiction has been written by none else 
but he himself. And most of this is to be found in his various introductions. In his 
Introduction to The Night Train at Deoli, for example, he candidly admits, 

Perhaps there is too much of me in my stories, and at times this book may read like an 
autobiography. It is a weakness, I know. It can't be helped; I am that kind of a writer, that 
kind of a person. (IV) 


He further adds, 
Looking back over the thirty years that I have been writing, I find to my surprise 
that I have written a number of love stories; or perhaps they are all love stories, of 
one kind or another. In fact, I can't really write unless I am in love with my subject 
is another weakness, according to those who make up the rules for literature. But I 
have never gone by the rules. (IV-V) 


In Bond's case the narrator invariably is the protagonist. Needless to say that the 
autobiographical elements are predominant in his fiction, however, it would be pertinent 
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to discuss the deliberate choice of the first person singular narrative in almost all his fiction. 
The short stories of Bond are autobiographical in nature and they present the personal 
elements of his life. Prabhat K. Singh rightly points out in this connection, 


...he could weave out beautiful and convincing patterns of plot with utmost delicacy 
of feeling and keenness of observation achieved through his autobiographical first 
person narration—-a courageous technique that enables the artist to make himself 
the butt of all criticism and give the world in turn, both pleasure and profit par 
excellence. (122) 


Emotional love or the passionate bonding with his subject matter is another special feature 
of Bond’s short stories. He does not project a fanciful approach towards the subject neither 
does he become romantic but his expression is more like what William Wordsworth says 
‘the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings’. He deals with nature and his friendship 
with nature is extreme. Though there are many writers who have expressed their close 
association with nature, Bond has a different bonding with nature. His treatment of nature 
is often considered with that of Richard Jefferies; a Victorian novelist who is known for 
his mystic treatment of nature. Bond admits that Richard Jefferies has played an important 
part in shaping his love for nature. Although Bond was not consumptive as Richard 
Jefferies was, Bond also finds a kind of solace to his aching soul. He affirms, 
My response to nature has been instinctive, but my attitudes have also been 
influenced by Thoreau's Walden and Richard Jefferies' The Story of My Heart. 
Jefferies' book is not simply a description of nature lore, it is a work of poetic and 
mystic vision. (II) 


Bond writes about nature with quite intimacy and it was his father who established his close 
relationship with nature. Bond displays his intimate communication with nature in many 
of his stories. It seems that Bond has absorbed the spirit of a pagan in real sense like 
Wordsworth; nature to him is one and all and his short stories are the manifestation of her 
force. Bond was deeply fascinated by Rudyard Kipling, chiefly, by his passionate 
adherence to the great Himalayas. Bond can never separate himself from the fragrance of 
plants and trees, hence he has settled down in the heart of Himalayas to colour each of the 
passing hue on the dew dappled lawns. Various characters of Bond can be compared with 
Kipling’s Mowgli who has become the very embodiment of Indian wild-life. After Kipling, 
Richard Jeffries and Thoreau modified and reshaped his attitude to nature. He specially 
enjoys the books of Jeffries, as he says; 

My attitudes have also been influenced by Thoreau's Walden and Richard Jeffries’ 

The Story of My Heart. Jeffries' book is not simply a description of nature lore; it 

is a work of poetic and mystic vision....I can certainly say that hundred years after 
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Jeffries wrote... there was at least one reader, myself who enjoyed many hours of 

delight in ‘physical emotion’ as a result of reading the work of one who was more 

a pagan than a gentle naturalist. (246) 
The description of nature is an outstanding feature of the works of Ruskin Bond and this is 
because many reviewers and interpreters studying him have generally considered his 
writings a collection of natural gallery and they have left unnoticed the imaginary and 
poetic vision expressed therein. As Jefferies has been a model for Bond, he, too, 
demonstrate a distinctive style of mystic vision for nature. Through his works he tries to 
answer the critics that his delineation of nature is very different and purposeful. 


The creative vision of a writer is not influenced by the individual peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies but the atmosphere and the locale where he breathes, cast a long-lingering 
impression on him. Bond celebrates the great story telling tradition of India through hills 
and environment in his writings. Early impressions of childhood spent in Dehradun, 
Mussoorie, and Shimla develop a lifelong attachment for nature. The stories of Bond 
originate from the familiar parts of the hills and mountains known as the generous soul of 
the hills. He bethinks pre-independence Dehra, 


When I was a boy in Dehra in 1940, the place looked like a fairyland. It has been 
the inspiration for all my stories and my love for it will make me alive here and 
keep writing about the town. (23) 


The divine landscape of Dehra and Mussoorie compensated the emotional gap and 
removed his gloom. The natural scenes of cities solaced Bond and helped him to recover 
from the loss of his dear father and the broken family which was his cherished desire. It 
was his father who motivated him to setup relation with the nature and this is how Bond 
developed the habit of tramping along the meadows with hands in his pocket. He has been 
tramping with a great source of creative impetus even today. It seems that walking and 
talking are the two favourite habits of Ruskin Bond, he says about his habit: “I was really 
a walking person and was to remain so all my life.” (73) 


Through his writings, it sounds that Bond is a writer of aimless tramping(s), beautiful 
flowers, gardens, posters, and many such things and hence there have been many direct 
and indirect influences on his mental making. As the saying goes, ‘no influence stands in 
isolation’, accordingly it is very true in the context of Bond also. One impression gives 
way to another and so on. Hence it can be said that a creative piece of writing is the by- 
product of many combined features. Bond expresses his idea about his own personality, 


Of personality I had none; not then not ever. But I was very much my own person— 
strong in my likes and dislikes, very stubborn...my own room, my own privacy; 
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old fashioned enough to believe in loyalty to friends; scorning money for money's 
sake, sensual nature...to see my name in print, to love and be loved, to be free. (78- 
9) 


When we closely observe various writings of Bond, we can very certainly discern that the 
genre of memoir or personal stories adopted by him for his fiction is definitely the most 
appropriate one, and it transfers the best of the subject matter. One may discover fault with 
the theme(s) itself—everyday life of lower middle class or lower class people, trusts and 
betrayals, human bondages and aspirations, the benevolence and patronage of nature—but 
it would absolutely be difficult to find fault with the form or the style. According to 
Lubbock, the acid test any kind of fiction rests in the harmony of its subject and form, 


The well-made book is the book in which the subject and the form coincide and are 
indistinguishable—the book in which the matter is all used up in the form, in which 
the form expresses all the matter. (R A Scott James 367) 


The real test of a writer, specially of the fiction writer lies in the authenticity of the 
replication of life narrated by him, the authenticity of tone lent to the creatures introduced 
by him, the comprehension and compassion encompassing the creations, and of course, the 
willing suspension of disbelief in the readers. Each artist, whether a poet or writer of fiction 
has to discover his/her own principles and norms suited to his/her vision and material. It 
need not be gainsaid that Ruskin Bond, despite various constraints and adverse 
circumstances, stands out as a unique fiction writer of post-independent India. Indeed, he 
occupies the same position in post-independent India, as did Vivian Derozio in pre- 
Independent India. P. K. Singh aptly says about the writings of Bond, 


(The writings of Bond) give the true flavour of the Indian soil which T. D. Brunton 
calls ‘national quintessence’.... His European blood seems to be fully naturalized 
with the Indian spirit. Consequently, his language too conveys effectively the 
nuances of Indian scene. His words take their mould from the sensations and 
feelings of daily life, from his affinity with places, men and surrounding. His art of 
writing, therefore, is ‘the art of feeling, the art of seeing, and the art of hearing, the 
art of using all senses, whether directly or through imagination.’ Somewhat like 
Conrad who was Polish by birth, French by literary culture, writing in English, 
Bond with European blood in his veins lyrically recreates in English language the 
Indian ethos and the variegated phenomena of his surrounding especially the hills 
and the people. (7) 


Nostalgic, serious and humorous notes are quite discernible in the works of Bond and his 
stories drive his readers in the memory lane of childhood when life was very simple and 
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there was ample scope for fun thrill. In some of his ways he seems to be influenced by the 
comic stance of life of Narayan. Empathetic characterization and clarity of narration are 
the benchmarks of both Bond and Narayan. Amita Aggarwal rightly says in this 
connection, 
If Malgudi, the imaginary town has been the place of action in the world of 
Narayan, Dehra and Mussoorie serve as the favourite backdrops in Bond's short 
stories. Local colour is the distinguished feature of both the writers. (11) 


Bond’s attachment for short stories is definitely personal. Joseph Conrad served as a model 
for novellas writing. Bond acknowledges with appreciation its unity of conception and 
compositional economy as figured out in Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, The shadow 
Line and The Nigger of Narcissus. Though Bond does not try to be another Conrad, some 
of his features of writing are similar to those of Conrad. In Bond's stories too, fleeting 
moments are cased up exquisitely by the force of vision and skill of condensed narration. 
Autobiographical modes of writing and nostalgic punctuations are found in the fiction of 
Bond in the manner of Lamb and Dickens. It goes without doubt that Bond is a personal 
writer and has aptly called himself ‘an Indian Charles Lamb’. (75) 
Bond also writes fun loving grandfathers and affectionate grandmothers in some of his 
short stories, but they seem to be just his dream imaginations. However his unconditional 
attachment for animals and birds has been assimilated from his grandfather, because he 
Says; 

According to my mother, my grandfather did keep a number of interesting pets and 

I have described them and their activities in some of my tales. (XIV) 


Bond has made the short story simple but towering genre in Indian writing in English. He 
maintained that every work of literature should be given a moral importance. He is of the 
opinion that not the religious practice but the moral law form basis of human society. With 
the consistent efforts of Bond, the short story discontinued to be merely a means of 
common entertainment. It became a study of the interior working of the hearts and minds 
of characters. As has been said 
Dickens takes us to the streets of London; Thackeray shows us the panorama of the 
Drawing rooms. Ruskin Bond takes us to the bus stop and railway platform, the 
farms and the fields of rural hill station and showed us the panorama of nature. (M 
K Bhatnagar 98) 
Bond acquires a unique place in the area of Indian writing in English and no history of 
Indian English literature would be whole-length without the thorough and deep study of 
his short stories. He has been deemed sometimes as writer of nature or the writer of 
children’s literature and for these reasons he has been neglected by the critics. But the 
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recent researches in the field of Indian writing in English are the evidences that his place 
is unique and unparalleled. Mulk Raj Anand; one of the father figures of Indian English 
literature expresses a pointer in this direction, 
He (Bond) has gone far beyond other British writers into the heartland without any 
assumption of superiority and without imposing his own idea of India like other 
Orientalists. He has approached our land as a native in the manner of Verrier Elwin. 
(in K R Srinivasa Iyengar 18) 
Bond is known for his humour, nature, and children stories, a kind of humorous satire is 
all prevalent in his fiction. He writes so that he can laugh at the idiosyncrasies and follies 
of the human beings, he has the capacity to laugh at himself. He laughs at the 
misunderstanding of life and little cunnings of people. Similarly he makes fun of little 
worries and inconsistencies in human life. One has to accept the contribution of Ruskin 
Bond to make India and Indian English storytelling tradition more comprehensive in 
comparison of what it was. Bond approaches India as a native and he realizes the need for 
protection of ecology, need for conservation of natural resources and a dire need for cares 
of one's fellow beings. As a true Christian Bond loved his fellow beings and developed a 
deep relation with them. He, under the influence of Indian culture and age-old Hindu 
beliefs, is also able to instil the essence of Hindu culture and heritage into the heart and 
minds of the new generation of India. 
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Redefining Self and Home in Gurnah’s By the Sea 


Jasleen Kaur Sahota 


Abdulrazak Gurnah is a towering presence in the literary world with ten novels to his credit. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 2021. His novel By the Sea was published 
in 2001. Through the multiple narratives of migration of the dominant and secondary 
characters, Gurnah undermines the sense of home and belonging to one place. Home 
evokes a sense of belonging, comfort, safety and security. Certain spaces have the ability 
to evoke feeling and memory in the imagination of the resident, “Inhabited space 
transcends geometrical space” (Bachelard 82). For Edward Relph, place is an ineluctable 
dimension of human life which can focus experiences and actions spatially (2008). The 
scholars point out to a phenomenological understanding of home as a quintessential object 
where one’s memories are imprinted on the place of residence. Therefore, home has a 
unique significance, albeit a romanticised one. On the opposite end of the spectrum is 
displacement which is a central concern in this novel as all the characters are displaced 
subjects, and the narrative valorises the themes of mobility and migration which are 
inextricably tied up. However, it does not valorise displacement as creatively productive 
as was argued by Said and Rushdie. Rather, he brings to fore the material experiences of 
migrants thereby questioning the hegemonic categories of home and exile. As Kohler 
argues, “Set largely against the backdrop of the social, political and historical world of East 
African society, his novels Paradise and By the Sea draw attention to these networks, 
complicating the concept of place through the displacement of their subjects”. (Kohler 
274). 


Migration and Identity 

Amanda Seel argues that the novel brings out a major theme of African writing by bringing 
to fore “the liminal worlds of multiplicity, contingency and contradiction, all of which 
undermines assumptions about the stability of identity culture or knowledge” (24). The 
novel’s central idea that migration has played a central role in the contemporary identity 
formation is highlighted in the series of historical and contemporary migrations of its major 
characters and the vast range of countries encompassed in the narrative. The novel follows 
the journey of Saleh Omar, a 64-year-old man from Zanzibar (present day Tanzania) 
seeking asylum in Britain and Latif, a migrant from his hometown who is now a British 
subject. Eventually, their paths cross and they are able to reconcile the longstanding 
differences between their families. Saleh enters Britain without a return ticket and also 
feigns ignorance of the English language as knowing the language would present a 
privileged upbringing and might hamper his chances for getting an asylum. He assumes 
the identity of another person Rajab Shabaan who was the father of Latif. His feigned 
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ignorance of English language presses the authorities to find a translator, an expert in his 
field who turns out to be the son of the person whose identity he had assumed to enter the 
country. He points out that the British government had declared, “that people who came 
from where I did were eligible for asylum if they claimed that their lives were in danger” 
(Gurnah 10). 


Ruberto points out that identity of the dislocated subject and its relationship with the 
narrative structure of the novel is an important concern as “both of the main protagonists 
in turn become storytellers who are also able to digress not only on their own personal past 
but also on their home country’s recent history” (195). According to him the narrative 
encompasses different historical periods, bringing into its fore the history of Zanzibar 
which, “aims to destabilise any nationalistic reading of the past but to promote instead a 
transnational approach to the history of both the Indian ocean and Britain” (196). 


Before starting his journey, he has been advised to feign ignorance of the language and 
when he is questioned by immigration officer Kevin Edelman, he merely replies his name, 
father’s name and repeats refugee and asylum twice to convey his message. Edelman’s job 
at the airport is to analyse the authenticity of Saleh’s background and the veracity of his 
plea. On hearing the words, refugee and asylum, Edelman launches into a moral tirade 
about the difficulties faced by refugees in countries which are racially different from the 
countries of their origin. 


What do you think you'll find here? Let me tell you something. My parents were refugees, 
from Romania. I would tell you about that if we had more time, but what I mean is, I know 
something about uprooting yourself and going to live somewhere else. I know out the 
hardships of being alien and poor, because that is what they went through when they came 
here, and I know about the rewards. But my parents are European, they have a right, they' 
re part of the family (12). 


Although Edelman’s parents were refugees themselves, he claims that their migration made 
sense because they belong to the same race, therefore, he considers it legitimate migration. 
Lateef’s migration on the other hand was not a forced one. He was coerced by his mother 
to apply for education in GDR many years before Saleh landed on Britain’s shores, Latif 
moves to the U.K but his arrival does not warrant a hostility as was observed during Saleh’s 
arrival. As a student in school, Latif developed a friendship with a girl from GDR to help 
him understand how people lived in socialist republics. They corresponded with each other 
over the years and developed a friendship. Later, when Latif comes to Germany and decides 
to meet Elleke, he discovers that Elleke is a man named Jan and he had used his mother’s 
name to write letters. Elleke recounts the story of her migratory experiences in Europe and 
Africa. She belonged to a prosperous family and talks nostalgically of a great house with 
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expansive gardens, orchards, stables, horses, footmen, of a fulfilled life. Her German 

family was forced to move from Austria to Kenya when Austria lost after World War I. 

They sold their estate and bought a farm in Kenya, 
We were European, we could go anywhere in the world we wanted. You mean why 
did you choose to go and take what belonged to other people and call it your own 
and prosper on duplicity and force. Even fight and maim for what you had no right 
to. Isn't that what you mean? Well, because we lived at a time when it seemed we 
had a right to do all that, a right to places that were only occupied by people with 
dark skins and frizzy hair” (131). 


The brutal methods of colonisation empowered them to rule over the natives and get cheap 
labour. They lived in Kenya from 1919 till 1938 when fearing internment by the British 
they were forced to move back to Germany. 


Elleke’s life questions and eventually deconstructs the idea of home. She was born in a part 
of Austria which was later incorporated in to the country of Czechoslovakia. During Latif’s 
multiple visits to Elleke’s house, she relates stories of their life after World War II. She 
lost her brother to the war in Africa and her father died before the bombing in 1945. She 
further relates how GDR came into being in 1949 and due to the anti-German sentiment in 
almost all the countries, “Germans were expelled from everywhere, from the Sudeten, from 
Silesia, from East Prussia. Millions of them. Dresden was a pile of rubble with thousands 
of refugees crawling over it” (136-137). 


Elleke’s son and Latif’s friend Jan wants to escape the stifling life in GDR and thus the 
two of them set out to visit many countries, finally landing in Germany, pleading as asylum 
seeker from GDR. Latif joins him and both are put in temporary hostel in Munich. Thus, 
Jan has been forced to migrate just like his mother had moved as a young girl along with 
her family to Kenya. While bidding adieu to Jan, Latif proceeds to England. 


It is only when Omar asks for a translator and his case worker Rachel connects him with 
Latif that they communicate. At micro level, not only do their conversations result in the 
resolution of long-standing feud between them but also at the macro level, they also reveal 
the history of Zanzibar. Latif relates his story of the hatred and animosity that was instilled 
in him by his family towards Omar. In response, Omar clarifies his side of the story which 
reveals that he was at the receiving end of the machinations of Latif?s father and brother 
which resulted in the tragic demise of his wife and daughter. 


When Omar’s childless stepmother nominated him as her heir, Omar inherited the house 
in which they lived. However, Rajab Shaban, Latif’s father who was the only surviving 
member of Omar’s stepmother’ family felt that the house rightfully belonged to him. 
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Coupled with a past animosity, Rajab Shaban vowed to acquire the house and right the 
wrong done to his family by illicit means. His father used his wife’s influence with the 
minister of internal affairs to levy false charges against Omar and had him imprisoned. He 
further reacquired the house that was given to Omar by his stepmother. Omar was 
sentenced to serve his time on an island and by the time he was released his young daughter 
and wife were dead. Eventually, Rajab and his wife died, and Omar tried to keep himself 
financially afloat with his business when Hasan, Rajab’s son returned. When he realised 
that Hasan would hold him responsible for the downfall of his family, he decided to leave 
the country and travel to Britain as an asylum seeker. This entire story is related to Latif, 
thus vindicating Omar. It brings to fore the conflicting variations of how events are 
perceived and understood. 


Questioning categories of Home and Exile 

Giorgio Agamben underscores how the category of the refugee challenges concepts such 
as territoriality, nationalism as it destabilises the concepts of inclusion and exclusion 
(1995). Thus, through the narrative the concept of a unitary home is questioned. When 
Latif receives a scholarship to study in Germany, he is not very eager to leave his country 
behind and move to a new place. However, his mother who was worried for her son, 
considering the state of affairs in their country, coaxed Latif to give into her demands. 
Many of Latif’s classmates are migrants from African countries with political unrest decide 
to leave for greener pastures. He studies in Germany for some time and after he meets Jan, 
he too migrates from GDR to Britain. This was also a time when the border controls were 
not very strict, and he was easily absorbed into being a citizen of Britain. However, he 
never gets to visit his family and the only news he gets of them is after he meets Omar. He 
finally joins the dots regarding the life of his family left behind in Zanzibar. Thus, Omar 
serves as a link between the life he has left behind and the new life he has set up for himself 
in England. Omar, on the other hand has been provided with a flat by the authorities which 
overlooks the sea, he retorts, “a house whose noises are foreign to me, but I feel safe in it” 
(68). Thus, if home is a synonym for tranquillity, indeed he is home in a new setting and 
place as he underwent a sense of rupture and chaos in his previous home which prodded 
him to find a new home. 


The story of Hussein provides another example of how the narrative stresses that 
displacement is an inherent aspect of how contemporary and historical identities are 
formed. Hussein was a merchant who comes to Zanzibar with the musim or the monsoon 
winds in 1960. He follows in the trail of “thousands of other traders from Arabia, the Gulf, 
India and Sind, and the horn of Africa” (14). This cross-cultural trade had been an integral 
part of the rise and fall of fortune of the region and has also shaped the culture of the region. 
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Hussein’s own grandfather Jaffer Musa operated in Malaysia and Thailand, was a deft 
manipulator of his European employees, making it appear that the European employees 
were running him. Thus, in a way racial difference determines the treatment meted out to 
refugees. After Musa’s son, his son Reza shifts to Bahrain for business and eventually, his 
fourth son goes to East Africa to do business. Travelling and migration allows for a 
reconceptualization of home and homelessness which engenders a reconstruction of 
nationality “borderless global neighbourhood that keeps shrinking interminably (Tsaator 
101). Such a reconceptualization enlarges the concept of home to evoke the ideas of multi- 
nationalism. In postcolonial studies, the concept of home has engendered othering and 
exclusion of certain groups. 


Hybrid Identities 

The author has structured his narrative around the intersecting stories of characters whose 
lives have been defined by migration. With this he also brings to fore “his understanding 
of world history that pre-dates colonialism and post-dates post-independent Africa...” 
(Cooper 80). The political backdrop of Zanzibar, and the rivalry between Latif’s family 
and Omar Saleh brings to fore the political and economic changes in their society, it 
encompasses the rules of Omaanis, followed by Portuguese and then, “with the British 
close behind them the Germans and the French and whoever else had the wherewithal” 
(Gurnah 15). What Gurnah is insisting upon is that we comprehend postcolonial migration, 
of people and things, in this historical context, rather than as a product of the more recent 
and publicised trend of globalisation as something new (Cooper 80). 


Omar’s case worker Rachel has another story about the migrations that her family 
undertook centuries before they finally settled in London. Thus, the identity for them has 
always been shifting, as she herself puts it, “[...] I must say that when I hear her tell the 
story of her family, my family, I think she’s living some historical fantasy that she’s making 
up as she goes along. Apparently centuries ago we lived in Haifa and then became 
Sephardic in Spain from where centuries later we were expelled to Trieste and the moved 
to Geneva, and then her grandfather moved to London at the end of the last century. Far- 
fetched, in a manner of speaking”. “She knows stories about those journeys?” I said, or 
rather asked, always avid for stories about odysseys and impossible journeys. “Spain at the 
time of the expulsion of Muslims and Jews from Andalus?” (Gurnah 203-04) 


Through such narratives the novel reinforces its theme of identity as a hybrid construct. 

The meaning of exile is banishment and Omar Saleh is not an exile but a refugee. His exile 
is not literal, although he claims refugee status on landing at Gatwick airport. He has been 
forced to migrate due to circumstances. In Said’s famous essay “Reflections on Exile’, he 
argues that exile cannot be romanticised, “think instead of the uncountable masses for 
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whom UN agencies have been created (275). At the same time, he asserts that exile can 
contribute productively to a person’s intellectual capabilities. Barbour adds that “to think 
of exile in humanistic, aesthetic or religious terms risks trivialising the suffering it inflicts” 
(295). “For Said, being an exile means that he is always more than one thing and therefore 
not determined, not static” (Barbour 300). Thus, what characterises this identity is its 
constant state of movement and displacement. A movement which suggests that a person 
will make every possible effort to cross borders whether using legal means or by obtaining 
fake passports or adopting fake names. Thus, such an identity can be characterised by an 
in-betweenness, as Victor Turner argues, “becomes ambiguous, neither here nor there, 
betwixt and between all fixed points of classification; he passes through a symbolic domain 
that has few or none of the attributes of his past or coming state” (232). 


Nationalism fails to conceptualise the various migratory movements of people and the 
ensuing cultural formations across the globe. The categories of exile, banishment and 
refugee cannot be described through nationalism. To describe these very liminal categories 
of in-betweenness between cultures, Bhabha introduces the term liminality. It means a 
negotiation of identity that takes place across the variants of race, class, gender and 
alternate cultural formations (3-4). 


He argues that between these fixed identities is a space which allows a hybridity and a 
difference. Thus, this new identity which results from the interstitial spaces provides a 
critique of fixed origins and polar oppositions. In this context, the hybrid identities of the 
refugee can certainly question the narrative of nation and race. In an assessment of the 
various images, motifs in the narrativization of liminality, Jopi Nyman argues that the 
liminality of the refugees is physical, symbolic and spatial. Elaborating the physical aspect 
of this liminality, is the border control practices prevalent in all countries to prevent the 
influx of illegal migrants. Further, the symbolic is seen through the “use of languages and 
images of confusion, where the sense of exile and exhaustion create an uncanny sense of 
inbetweenness”. The last element described her constitutes the aspect of the journey and 
the spaces where migration takes place (Nyman 132). 


Though this discussion, we can argue that the novel stresses that migration is not a new 
phenomenon initiated by the challenges of globalisation but a historical process which had 
its antecedents in the migration stories recounted by the characters about their ancestors 
from hundred of years ago. This travel through migration affects the definition of home 
and homeland. This novel discusses the multi-layered issues intersecting emotions of 
migration, nostalgia and homemaking. The new identity of the migrant is a hybrid identity, 
reflecting an in-betweenness which comes forth through various symbols, images and 
spaces in the novel. 
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Politics of Difference: Traditions as Identity in the Novels of 


Bapsi Sidhwa and Rohinton Mistry 
Jyoti Yadav 


The novels of Bapsi Sidhwa and Rohinton Mistry aptly illustrate and codify the unique 
identity of Parsis through their peculiar religion, social life, distinctive appearance, 
idiosyncrasies of manner, and liberality in matters of intercultural existence. The present 
paper is devoted to assessing Parsis as a distinct ethnic group through the examination of 
all these strains, with particular emphasis on delineating the religious rites in the novels of 
Bapsi Sidhwa and Rohinton Mistry. It also seeks to study how religious consciousness in 
different characters marks Parsi culture and its catholicity of approach. 


One of the means through which literature gets sustenance and vitalisation is the 
culture and history of the community it aspires to represent. Though it is equally valid that 
the writer must transcend the narrowing propensity of subsuming his identity in the 
generalist or the propagandist viewpoint, to say that the culture or history of a community 
does not play any significant role in the subtle alchemy that goes inside a writer’s mind 
belonging to that community, would be to have an inverted view of the creative process. 
Keki N. Daruwalla rightly asserts in this connection: “History and culture have deep roots 
in our country, as in most places. They are a part of the environment of literature. Fiction 
and drama are all about how individual destinies get moulded by circumstance and 
environment. So the Islamic ambience will come alive in the novels of Ahmad Ali and the 
Parsi ethos in the novels of Rohinton Mistry, Bapsi Sidhwa, Boman Desai, Dina Mehta or 
the plays of Gieve Patel” (Cama 69). India being a multicultural, multiethnic country with 
an age-old tradition, invariably affects the worldview of the writer with its rich heritage. 
Every ethnic community in India is rooted in its past, which spans up to a thousand years, 
with traditions and rituals playing a crucial role in codifying its identity. 


When faced with the challenge of living in a non-native land with its own cultural 
values, a Diasporic community seeks solace in its imaginative return to the homeland. That 
is why most diasporic communities look back to the land of their forefathers as a dreamland 
where they imagine they will be able to go back one day. In the case of Parsis, there is an 
added angle to this quandary. For most of them, the land of their origin, 1.e. Persia, is lost 
forever in the irreversible onward marches of history. That is why the pursuit of their roots 
takes a different form. They take shelter not in some imaginative land but in their cultural 
moors; they have been able to save even after centuries of maltreatment and multiple 
diasporas. Hence it is rightly asserted that “the Parsi creative writers’ anxiety to belong is 
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not really to the place of their origin but to the culture and traditions of their own religion” 
(Kapadia, Parsi Fiction Vol II: 225). 


Ethnic communities tend to conserve their culture through various means such as 
preservation of their belief system through rituals, passing of myths and history to the next 
generation through folk tales and folklores, emphasis on community as a unit and thus 
having a consciousness of its distinctiveness and working for its upliftment etc. The 
religious observances of ancient rituals are a medium to connect Parsis to their roots and 
their rich heritage. At the same time, they become a vehicle to allay the anxiety of an ethnic 
community in a majority situation through which Parsis assert and jealously guard their 
identity. Jasbir Jain, in Series Editor’s Preface to Rohinton Mistry: Ethnic Enclosures and 
Transcultural Spaces, notes that “communities often struggle to maintain an identity of 
their own through ‘ethnic’ practices and rites related to birth and burial” (Bharucha 10-11). 


Myths form an essential part of the collective consciousness of any race or ethnic 
community. They act as a linking chain to the long-forgotten history of the community and 
forge bondage among its members. This repository of beliefs has tremendous sway over 
people, and a community is often identified by their religious system with distinctive 
myths. It wouldn’t be wrong to assert that there can be no race without its specific set of 
belief systems. Myths, thus, are vestiges of the past which form the armoury of a creative 
writer and are used by him to give depth and universality to his writings and connect him 
with his culture. Mythopoeic vision is hence a faculty that “endeavours to perceive, 
interpret or create a pattern that would explain man’s place in the universe through his 
relation to the mythology that is part of his blood consciousness, and the mythologies that 
are part of his intellectual make-up” (Parameswaran 43). Parsi writers revert to the Parsi 
myths repeatedly in their writings. These myths keep a firm hold on their imagination and 
occur in naming the children after old heroes such as Rustom and Sohrab or in reference 
to the myths of Ahriman and Ahura Mazda. Along with these myths, Zoroastrianism is 
marked by a distinctive set of religious beliefs, rituals and rites. Since both the novelists 
Bapsi Sidhwa and Rohinton Mistry are Parsis, a lot of space in their novels is devoted to 
Parsi traditions and rituals. An examination of them shows that they are not only used to 
assert the distinctive identity of the Parsis but are also a celebration of community life. 
Parsis’ sense of isolation in a majority situation or a foreign country with its own culture 
is dispelled through their reverting to their belief system and thus helps in rooting them. 
Conventional ways of doing things, which are codified in traditions and rituals, with the 
passage of time, become second nature to a person. Their appeal to us lies in the 
psychological security they provide us from the intrusion of alien ways. This familiarity 
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with a known set of ideas and actions turns into symbols and takes the form of ethnic 
culture. 


The forced migration of Parsis from Persia after the Muslim annexation of their 
country and their resultant settlement in India increased their sense of rootlessness and 
boosted their hunger for their heritage. Combined with it, their concerns for their fast- 
depleting society make them prone to ethnic anxieties. It has been rightly asserted in this 
connection that the literature produced by Parsi writers contains both “ethnocentric and 
minority discourse features” (Kapadia, Parsi Fiction Vol. II: 100). Owing to their 
experiences in the past as well as present, they become self-conscious and “experience 
ethnic anxieties” (ibid.). Their disquiet with their fast-depleting community makes them 
cling to their communal beliefs more vehemently. That is perhaps why such an ample space 
is devoted to the distinctive beliefs of Parsis in the novels of all Parsi writers, with Rohinton 
Mistry and Bapsi Sidhwa no exception. 


Zoroastrianism is reckoned to be one of the oldest surviving religions in the world. 
Humata, Hukhta, and Huvarashta (Good thoughts, words, deeds) are the basic tenets of the 
Parsi creed. Its advocacy of Good thought, Good deed and Good word are, in a way, at the 
heart of every religious philosophy. It has been extolled by numerous scholars for its all- 
embracing nature: 

The Gospel of Zarathustra, the Gathas, covered all the ground from the Rig-Veda 

to the Bhagwad Gita, a period extending over 1,500 years at least, in the short span 

of a single generation ...Zoroastrianism lies, thus, at the center of all the great 

religions of the world, Aryan and Semitic. (Sidhwa, The Crow Eaters 52) 


The disjunction between Good and Evil in the scheme of things is resolved in 
Zoroastrianism through the essentiality of both noble and wicked in human nature. Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman are two sides of the same face: 

Evil is necessary so that good may triumph. Yet evil by itself does not exist, it is 

relative, depending upon the distance from Good at which the individual stands 

upon the path of Asha-the Eternal truth-the grand cosmic plan of God. (CE 124) 


Among all the cultural markers of Parsi religion, ‘The Tower of Silence’ and ‘The 
Fire Temple’ are adjudged as the most important and the most alluded emblems of faith. 
The Tower of Silence, with its uniqueness in being the depository of various observances 
connected with death, plays an integral part in the narratives of Parsi novelists, and almost 
all the writers refer to it in their narratives. It becomes an image of their uniqueness from 
other religions surrounding them. Bapsi Sidhwa gives a graphic account of it in her novel 
The Crow Eaters: 
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Parsis are a tiny community who leave their dead in open-roofed enclosures atop hills — to 
be devoured by vultures. The British romanticized this bizarre graveyard with the title 
‘Tower of Silence.’[...] the marble floor slops towards the centre where there is a deep 
hollow. This receives the bones and blood. Underground ducts from the hollow lead to four 
deep wells outside the Tower. These wells are full of lime, charcoal and sulphur and 
provide and excellent filter. 

The outer rim of the floor is made up of enough marble slabs to accommodate fifty male 
bodies, then comes accommodation for fifty females, and the innermost space, around the 
hollow, is for children. It takes the birds only minutes to strip the body of all flesh. (CE 45) 


The Tower of Silence represents Parsi faith in the sanctity of natural elements and 
their final act of charity. ‘Dakhma’, Gujarati slang for Tower of Silence, is a circular, 
roofless structure with a central well where Parsis dispose of their dead by offering it to 
vultures instead of burning or burying the corpse, polluting air, water or earth. In Family 
Matters, the Tower of Silence, which is surrounded by lush green trees, gives Roxana a 
mystic calm: “How lush was the foliage of the trees and the shrubbery, she thought, such 
a different world, up here, on top of the hill. And such tranquility, high above the dust and 
stink of the city” (Mistry, Family Matters 400). Yezad, too, finds the place enchanting and 
feels the embalming effect of spirituality on his vexed mind: “Doongerwadi is a magical 
place. It took away the pain and sadness, left peace in its stead. Almost like angels and 
fareshtas came down to comfort me” (FM 409). 


The sheer size of the verbal space earmarked in the novels of Rohinton Mistry and 
Bapsi Sidhwa to the elaborate Parsi customs, for which the narrator often suspends the 
narration for the time being and lovingly explains them, testifies to the central part they 
play in any Parsi sensibility and the awareness as well as a celebration of these distinctive 
markers of Parsi identity by the Parsi novelists. The Parsis have fully entrenched 
metaphysical postulations about the soul’s journey after death. It is believed that if the 
‘uthama’ ceremony is not done, the soul of such a person cannot ascend to the chinwad 
bridge and remains in limbo. The Chinwad Bridge allows the passage of the soul to heaven 
and hell. If the deeds are good, the bridge expands, and the soul gets a passage to heaven, 
but if the deeds of a dead person are not good, the bridge contracts and the soul falls to hell. 
When Soli dies in The Crow Eaters, Bapsi Sidhwa describes the elaborate rituals connected 
with the death of a Parsi. Similarly, The Tower of Silence becomes the hinge of narration 
in Such a Long Journey, wherein Rohinton Mistry narrates the funeral rituals of Dinshawji 
very minutely. The meticulous chronicling of cremation proceedings by Rohinton Mistry 
gives a glimpse of Parsi traditions, and through them, the writer dwells upon a distinct 
cultural identity of Parsis. These rituals and their effect on Gustad reveal how 
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Zoroastrianism has taught man “lessons of adaptability and broadness of mind” (Haldar 
110). Further, these rites, preserved from aeons, are a medium to connect the newer 
generations of Parsis to their ancestry. Through the fictional representation of these rites, 
Rohinton Mistry evinces his apprehensions about the preservation of the ethnic identity of 
his community. The representative use of culture-specific markers is a vehicle to affirm the 
richness and variety of an ethnicity on the verge of disappearance. According to Parsi 
traditions, when a person dies, he is brought to the Tower of Silence by two Khandhias, 
who carry him on the iron bier. Then prayers are performed for four days at the upper 
bunglee or for one day at the /ower bunglee. This selection of one-day or four-day prayers 
is usually announced in the Parsi newspaper Jam-E-Jamshed. Then Suchkaas and ablutions 
are performed on a dead body. Before the corpse is taken into the Tower of Silence, the 
kusti prayer is done, and the mourner knots the last knot in the kusti with a handkerchief 
on his head. After it, dustoorji prays for the departed soul, during which the stick of 
sandalwood to the thurible is added, and /oban is sprinkled with a prayer in the language 
of ancient Avesta. Later, the dead body undergoes the ceremony of Uthamna and is brought 
into the Tower of Silence. The ritual clothing during the funeral is a white dugli and 
maroon cap for the person offering the funeral rituals. Dustoorji then gives the signal for 
“the ritual of the dog” (Mistry, Such a Long Journey 251). In this ritual, a dog with two 
spots over its eyes, a char-chassam dog, is led to the bier, which with its preternatural eyes, 
is supposed to have the power to control nassoo, the evil of death and thus assist the forces 
of good. Baspi Sidhwa in The Crow Eaters explains the relevance of this rite: “It is 
believed that his four eyes can ward off evil spirits and can detect the faintest hint of life; 
a precious faculty in pre-medical days when corpses were inclined to recover and sit up” 
(CE 177). Now, if the dog does not bark, it suggests that the soul has departed. In the novel 
Such a Long Journey, when the dog does not make any sound during the ritual, Alamai 
cries in desperation: “O dog! Make some little sound at least! O Parvar Daegar! No 
barking? Now it is certain! O my Dinshaw, now you have really left me!” (SALJ 251). 
‘Ahunavad Gatha’ continues to be recited during all these ceremonies by dustoorji. At last, 
the nearest relative is asked to put /oban and sandalwood on an afargan fire. After family 
members and relatives, the mourners go for ‘Sezdoe’, during which they must bow and 
touch the ground three times. Then four nassasalers clad in white from head to toe with 
white gloves and white canvas shoes put the dead body on an iron bier to take it up to the 
Tower of Silence. These pallbearers are professionals, and now the final journey is only 
permitted for Parsi men and women are left outside on the veranda. Finally, the procession 
arrives at the Tower of Silence, where the nassasalers stop and put bier on the stone 
platform. They remove the cloth from the face one last time and facilitate the last farewell. 
Inside the Tower of Silence, the nassasalers place the dead body upon a Pavi on the 
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outermost of three concentric stone circles and, without touching the flesh of the dead 
person, through their special hooked rods, tear off the white cloth. This completely 
exposed body is left to be eaten by vultures. Then the mourners walk to the terrace of the 
nearby atash — dadgah to pray. Finally, the chief nassasalers claps his hands three times as 
a signal to start the prayer for ascending soul of the deceased. 


Another prominent feature in the Zoroastrian cultural landscape is the Fire Temple 
or ‘Agiary’, which is mentioned frequently in the novels of Bapsi Sidhwa and Rohinton 
Mistry as a repository of Parsi creed. Fire is one of the elemental symbols in the Parsi 
religious canon, and fire temples are the storehouses of sacred fires, which are classified 
into three grades according to the kind of holy fire they contain. The highest fire temple is 
known as ‘Atash Bahram’, which keeps and is purified with sixteen kinds of fires. The 
second kind of fire temple is designated as ‘Atash Adaran’, which is consecrated from four 
kinds of fire. The last one is ‘Atash Dadgah’, which represents household fire. Fire in 
Zoroastrianism is a representation of Ahura Mazda’s purity of creation and is “a symbol of 
purity, for fire purifies everything. It also stands for the ‘inner fire’ or divine spark in a 
human being” (Kapadia, Parsi Fiction Vol. I: 29-30). Bapsi Sidhwa spells out its 
importance in the Parsi religion in Zhe Crow Eaters: 

Fire, chosen by the Prophet as the outward symbol of his faith, is venerated. It 

represents the Divine Spark in everyman, a spark of the Divine Light. Fire, which 

has its source in primordial light, symbolizes not only His Cosmic creation but also 

the spiritual nature of His Eternal Truth. (CE 49) 


‘Sudra’ and ‘Kusti’ are external tokens of faith in Zoroastrianism. Sudra is a white 
muslin shirt worn under upper clothes with a small pocket in the centre of the front neck 
opening. The pocket is supposed to be a depository of a person’s good deeds and is a firm 
reminder of the conviction that we should collect good deeds daily. The white colour of 
the Sudra signalises purity, thereby representing that our deeds should be pure. Sudra is 
sewn by putting two pieces of clothes back and front—back and front representing past 
and future, which are joined. It is a badge of all between. Kusti is a tape of sacred thread 
worn three times around the waist and tied and retied during the prayers. The three wraps 
represent three fundamental tenets of Zoroastrianism—good words, good deeds and good 
thoughts. The seventy-two threads used in making kusti imply seventy-two chapters of 
Yasna, a Parsi collection of holy writings. Its tying on the middle part of the body is a 
rendering of the segregation of low and high instincts in human beings, denoting a barrier 
between the two. The full significance of kusti is that “it points to the direction of Light 
and Truth which are in contradistinction to Darkness and Falsehood, against which every 
Parsee, like a true soldier, should fight” (Kumar 25). During Parsi prayers, kusti is 
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unwrapped, and as the prayers end, the sacred thread is made to whip the air, thus 
symbolically defeating evil. The knots on the kusti represent Parsi belief that “God is one 
Eternal being, that the Mazdayasni Faith is the true faith, that Zarathustra is the true prophet 
of God and that he should obey the three commandments: good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds” (CE 139). 


Parsis’ observance of various rites and ceremonies connected with birth, death, 
maturity and the new year is a distinctive feature of a community that has faced the 
vicissitudes of history and has retained its unique identity. Among these, the Navjote 
ceremony finds a prime place in Parsi community life. The sacrament marks the initiation 
of a child into Parsi religious persuasion with the presentation of kusti and sudra to him. 
The navjote ceremony, curiously like the Upanayana ceremony of Brahmins in its esoteric 
rites, marks the selection of faith by choice, not by birth. Freedom of choice is a cardinal 
doctrine in the teaching of Zarathustra. A child born of Zoroastrian parents is not 
considered a Zoroastrian until he has chosen the faith at the Navjote ceremony. Zarathustra 
in his Gathas says: 

‘Give Ear to the Great Truths. Look within with enlightened mind (lit. flaming 

mind) at the faith of your own selection, man by man, each one for himself.’ (CE 

124) 


Another ceremony, ‘Madasara’, is celebrated on the occasion of the marriage and 
is connected with fertility, a primary concern of Parsis. During this ceremony newlywed 
husband and wife plant a mango, thereby symbolically warranting the continuance of the 
family line. 


The Zoroastrian day is divided into five segments called ‘geh’; each geh is 
welcomed with appropriate prayers. The ‘Bui’ ceremony, accompanied by ‘Atash 
Niyayesh’, is an elaborate ritual wherein the sacred fire is fed with sandalwood. Yezad in 
Family Matters finds a connection with the cultural roots of his community through these 
emblematic rites curiously comforting: 


How calming, though Yezad, to watch all this, to let the peace of the moment fill 
the room. Why did it have such a timeless quality? How comforting, to see the 
figure in the flowing white robe, see him moving, unhurried, employing the various 
silver utensils in the ceremony, performing the mystical gestures that were repeated 
five times each day, performed with an elegance that could come only with the 
cumulative grace of generations and centuries, so that it was encoded in blood and 
bone. (FM 342) 
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Parsis have a large quota of superstitions rooted in their myths. For instance, Parsi 
families do not keep cats as they consider them the harbinger of bad luck. Another Parsi 
belief is stricture against killing spiders and eating a cock. This conviction has its origin in 
the myth of Zuhaak, the evil monster who was defeated by legendary hero Faridoon. 
Faridoon buried Zuhaak alive under Mount Damavand, where he still struggles with his 
chains. The cock forewarns the world about the impending danger, and the spider mends 
the frayed chains, thus protecting the universe. 


Parsis are viewed as a coherent ethnic group with shared group interests and 
community-centred charities. It would not be out of context to point out that most ethnic 
communities living in a majority space tend to be unified and show characteristic feelings 
of solidarity and concord. The reason may be that the real and imagined insecurities and 
unconscious fears make them stick together firmly. Parsis, more so, are invariably seen as 
a studiedly socially-oriented community which maintains a “very strong sense of group 
identity and cohesiveness” (Kapadia, Parsi Fiction Vol. I: 11). The reflection of this sense 
of community in the novels of most of the Parsi novelists including Rohinton Mistry and 
Bapsi Sidhwa makes them open to the charge of being community specific sometimes at 
the cost of individual character: “Their work exhibit consciousness of their community in 
such a way that the community emerges as a protagonist from their works though on the 
surface these works deal with their human protagonists” (Kapadia, Parsi Fiction Vol. II: 
100). The instance of this ethnic solidarity can be seen in the comments of Bapsi Sidhwa 
in Crow Eaters wherein she says that whenever some Parsi visits a city where some Parsi 
families are settled, the whole community participates enthusiastically in his welcome. The 
same hospitality is accorded to the Parsis on the train passing through the city: “As long as 
news spread, and it invariably did, that a Parsi was on a train, some family or other was 
sure to meet him. Bearing gifts of food and drink, they helped pass the time for the duration 
of the stop” (CE 55). When Lenny in Jce-Candy-Man is to undergo an operation, the news 
spreads quickly and “the small and entire Parsee community of Lahore, in clucking 
clusters, descends on the Sethi household” (ICM 7). In Family Matters, when Yasmin 
Vakeel and Lucy Braganza fall from the rooftop, and there are rumours regarding the nature 
of their death, the Superintendent of Police Masalavala helps hush up the matter saying, 
“no sense washing Parsi linen in public” (FM 397). In the same way, when Coomy and Jal 
die accidentally, Inspector Masalavala and Dr Fitter help in expediting the formalities and 
thus save Jal much trouble. 


On the basis of foregone discussion, it can be safely concluded that there is a strong 
sense of Parsi identity in the novels of Rohinton Mistry and Bapsi Sidhwa as revealed in 
their rituals and customs, their attitude to religion, their myths and their daily observances. 
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Cut off from the land of their ancestors forever, they indulge in elaborate ritualistic 
ceremonies, which are a way to celebrate their distinctiveness and root them in their culture 
and history. Further, the realisation of rootlessness combined with their alienation in their 
adopted land gives them a strong sense of community life, making Parsi Panchayat one of 
the richest and oldest democratic institutions in India, which is again a testimony to the 
altruistic spirit and the sense of unison in Parsis. The values such as honesty, integrity, 
loyalty and dependability have come to be recognised as essentially Parsi ones, and their 
commitment to them in their social life has been legendary and thus are instrumental in 
giving a unique identity to the Parsis. 


It would not be out of the way to suggest that novel writing for most of the Parsi 
writers is like a time capsule through which they “intend to preserve their ethnicity for ages 
to come” (Dodiya 21). Parsi novelists such as Rohinton Mistry and Bapsi Sidhwa are 
intuitively aware of the role of literature as an invaluable medium to preserve cultural 
beliefs and customs. More than history or sociology, literature acts as a faithful mirror of 
society in all its complexities and idiosyncrasies. Hence it is rightly asserted that the literary 
worlds of Parsi novelists “dealing with their community, its religion, its customs and 
traditions, its likes and dislikes, and their role in the development of the country to which 
they originally do not belong certainly records their ethnicity for the posterity” (Dodiya 
22). The rooting of a diasporic community like Parsis, which has faced multiple migrations, 
into its own unique identity born out of multiple socio-cultural compulsions is a revelation 
of ethnic anxiety in the community to sustain itself in an atmosphere which threatens its 
very existence and tends to subsume it in its over-arching national and cultural identities. 
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The Discourse of Homosexuality in Indian Scenario 


Sarjeet Kumar 
Monika Gupta 


Since the inception of the 21“ century, many countries around the world took different 
affirmative actions to make an inclusive environment for homosexual identities. India is 
one such country that decriminalized gay sex back in 2018 and paved the way for a 
progressive nation but a lot is yet to do to accord homosexuals what they rightfully deserve. 
Even though Section 377 of IPC has been read down, still society has not got rid of 
homophobia and heterosexism that consequently deprives homosexuals of social regard or 
acceptance. In India homosexuality is still considered a “western import” that has corrupted 
Indian values and cultural ethics. This paper attempts to trace the roots of homosexuality 
in Indian literature, mythology and history to understand and dispel the myths about 
homosexuality in India. The study examines Section 377 and its influence in seeding and 
breeding homophobia in the social sphere. The paper further unravels the post-effects of 
Section 377 and advocates some substantive strides to make an inclusive environment for 
all genders and sexualities. The study dispels the myth that homosexuality is a western 
import and that issues of ‘erotic justice’ are alien to Indian. The paper also attempts to 
sketch the lineage between the existence of homosexuality in India by delving into art and 
architecture, mythological tales, literary and historical texts, religious and cultural 
practices. 


Etymologically, the term homosexual is a blend of the Greek prefix homo- meaning ‘same’ 
and the Latin root ‘sexual’ meaning ‘sex’ that is homosexual means ‘of the same sex’. 
Homosexuality is defined as (a) “[an] attraction to or sexual relation with members of the 
same sex” and (b) “sexual desire or behavior directed toward a person or persons of one’s 
own sex” (Collins English Dictionary). Thus, homosexuality is a kind of sexual orientation 
marked by emotional, romantic or sexual attraction exclusively to people of the same sex. 
Homosexuals are people who are attracted to people of the same-sex wherein male 
homosexuals are called gays and female homosexuals are called lesbians. Moreover, the 
term gay is often used as a synonym for homosexuals and is thus used for both male and 
female homosexuals. Homosexual marriage (often referred to as gay marriage) manifests 
a marital union between two persons (two males or two females) of the same sex. The term 
homosexual was first used in German by Karl Maria Kertbeny in 1869 in a political 
pamphlet and in 1892 it was first used in English. 
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Initially, the term homosexuality was used in medicine and psychiatry to denote 
“abnormal” sexual behaviour. Before homosexuality came into use, sodomy or buggery 
were the most common words used to mean “anal or oral sex between people, or sexual 
activity between a person and a non-human animal” (Bot). Sodomy (buggery) was 
considered a criminal offence and strong anti-sodomy laws (such as 377 in India) had been 
enforced in almost all the countries of the world to curb and erase homosexual behaviour 
and identity. No sooner did homosexuality become conceptualized than the voices of 
homosexual emancipation began to raise. The earliest works on the issue were political 
tracts to oppose European anti-gay laws. Rao and Jacob maintain: 


The shift in the understanding of homosexuality from sin, crime, and pathology to a normal 
variant of human sexuality occurred in the late 20 century. The American Psychiatric 
Association, in 1973, and the World Health Organisation, in 1992, officially accepted its 
variant status. Many countries have since decriminalized homosexual behaviour and some 
have recognised same-sex civil unions and marriage (1). 


Homosexuality anywhere in the world has always faced the dilemma of to be or not to be. 
In this context, Dasgupta rightly posits, “Identities are complicated to begin with and 
become more complicated when relating them to nation and sexuality” (651). Though India 
has already decriminalized Section 377 (anti-sodomy law) in 2018, it is still believed that 
homosexuality is not an Indian concept but a western import. Many religious gurus and 
political leaders have publicly stated that homosexuality is a foreign import. But a look at 
Indian history, myth and literature tells otherwise. Contrary to the West, Indian society 
does not have the concept of ‘sexual orientation’ to categorize people on the premise of 
who they desire. Nevertheless, “there is a strong, ancient concept of third gender . . . [that] 
includes people who have conventionally been called homosexuals, bisexuals, transgender 
people and intersex people” (Sanyal and Maiti 50-51). Different Hindu (the largest religion 
in India) texts have taken different positions on homosexuality ranging from homosexual 
references, characters or themes in its texts to being antagonistic or neutral towards it. The 
Baudhayana Dharmasutra asserts about ejaculation, ““A man who ejaculates his semen in 
any place other than the vagina becomes equal to a thief, equal to a murderer of a Brahmin”. 
The person indulging in such an act should for purification “get the hair of his head, beard 
and body shaved and his nails clipped on a new-moon or a full moon day” and take an oath 
“for a year, for a month, or for twenty-four, twelve, six, or three days” not to “eat meat, 
engage in sex, or sit on anything above the floor, and recoil from uttering an untruth” 
(Patrick 219). 


The ancient Indian text, Kamasutra by Vatsyayana, written around the 4" century BC 
devotes a whole chapter to erotic same-sex behaviour. Within the chapter, Vatsyayana talks 
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about oral and anal sex among homosexuals. The text “clearly describes third-gender men 
assuming both masculine and feminine identities as well as both receptive and dominant 
sexual roles” (Sanyal and Maiti 51). Though Vatsyayana does not talk in favour of 
homosexuality in the text but he hints about the presence of homosexual identities before 
and during his time. The Arthashashtra, a treatise on statecraft by Kautilya, levies a fine 
parallel to fines for small thefts where women are charged more than men. The fine rises 
if any of the partners is forced into intimacy. Though homosexuality had not been endorsed, 
it was considered a minor offence while many other kinds of heterosexual intercourses 
were punished more harshly. The sexual act between two non-virgin women had a small 
fine while homosexual intercourse between two men was punished by only bathing with 
one’s clothes and atonement of “eating the five products of the cow and keeping a one- 
night fast” (Vanita and Kidwai 25). Besides this, the two great epics The Mahabharata and 
The Ramayana and many other ancient Hindu texts provide generous corroboration of 
queer identities. Devdutt Pattanaik in his Shikhandi and Other Tales They Don’t Tell You 
asserts that “[t]he celebration of queer ideas in Hindu stories, symbols and rituals is in stark 
contrast to the ignorance and rigidity that we see in Indian society today” (Pattanaik 27). 


In Ved Vyasa’s Mahabharata, the story of Shikhandi is the best-known example of sex 
change and queer sexuality. Shikhandi was born as a female child named Shikhandini to 
King Drupada but was later changed into male and does his husbandly duties. It turns out 
that Bhishma once abducted princess Amba from her swayamvaram (ceremony in which a 
woman chooses her future husband) that deterred her from choosing the person she loved. 
Infuriated Amba, invokes lord Shiva to bless her with the power to take revenge on the 
invincible Bhishma. By Shiva’s blessing, she is reborn as Drupada’s daughter, 
Shikhandini. Her father raising her like a son, taught her all the skills that were normally 
reserved to men. Shikhandini was even married to a woman. But on the wedding night, 
when she (the bride) found that her husband was a woman, Shikhandini, and not a man, 
Shikhandi, she rushed to her father in shock. Distressed Shikhandi goes in the forest to kill 
herself but a yaksha (a tutelary deity) named Sthuna saved her and gives her his manhood 
for one night. Thus, Shikhandi fulfils his husbandly duties to the gratification of his newly 
married wife. Shikhandi later becomes the cause of Bhisma’s death. Pattanaik says: 


Modern retellings shy away from the conflict created by Vyasa between the sexual 
Amba/Shikhandi and the asexual Bhisma, who has taken the vow of celibacy. Bhisma’s 
celibacy grants him long life; his contact with the sexual being leads to his death. This 
reinforces the traditional association of sex with morality, materiality and the mundane, 
and the celibacy with immorality and the transcendental. (47) 
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In his mythological work, Pattanaik traces many references of queer identities in ancient 
epics, puranas and other mythical stories. One such story is from Skanda Puranas where 
Samavan, a male became the wife of his male friend, Sumedhas. In order to get gifts from 
the queen both of them disguised themselves as marital partners where Sumedhas presented 
himself as a husband and Samavan as a wife. But by the queen’s power, Samavan lost his 
masculinity and turns into a female named Samavati. Sumedhas who was surprised in the 
beginning later accepted to marry his former friend, Samavan. Pattanaik declares, “Unlike 
female-to-male and male-to-female gender transformations that evoke discomfort in 
modern times, in these stories sexual transformation is accepted rather comfortably by all 
the characters, and the author” (73). Besides, in Skanda Puranas, the story of Ratnavali and 
Brahmini and their intense companionship captures the queer content in ancient Indian 
myth. 


In Krittivasa’s Rampanchali, Bhagirath was born out of the union of two women. 
In the preceding events, King Dilipa’s two wives did not have any children so he implored 
rishis(sages) to produce a potion that could make his wives pregnant. But the king dies 
even before the potion was produced and the sages asked one of the queens to gulp the 
magic potion and the other one to approach her as a husband approaches his wife. By that 
action “a child was born who was named Bhagirath as he was born by the union of two 
bhagas or vulvas” (Pattnaik 92). Bhagirath later became a great king and even invoked 
devas and made them permit Ganga to descend from the sky and run on the earth. In the 
oral tradition of hijras, a girl’s husband instead of coming to her at night used to mount his 
horse and rode out into the forest. Blaming her for the problem, people suspected that he 
might have a concubine somewhere. Once she decided to unravel the mystery and on 
chasing, she found him in an open space, behaving as hijras do. The girl transforming into 
goddess Bahuchara asked him why he married her and ruined her life. Trembling in fear, 
he explained that he was coerced into marriage by his family so that he could father children 
and carry on with their family name. Feeling deceived, Bahuchara maintained, “‘Men like 
you should castrate themselves, dress as women and worship me as a goddess’” (106). This 
goddess, Bahuchara-mata, is invoked during castration (nirvana) by many hijra 
communities. 


In puranas, tales of gender transition, gender fluidity and sex change are often seen. 
In one such story, prince Sudyumna, on disturbing Shiva and Parvati while they were 
making love, is turned into a woman. After Sudyumna requests to reverse the spell, Shiva 
ordered that the “female Sudyumna, or Ila, would be a man when the moon waxed and a 
woman when the moon waned” (Pattnaik 126). Sudyumna is left with no other option but 
to accept his destiny of shifting genders. On a certain day, Boodh, desired to marry 
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Sudumna. Boodh himself was cursed by his father that he would neither be a man nor a 
woman. So, it transpires: “Sudyumna who was born a man and woman married Boodh who 
was neither man nor woman. When Sudyumna turned man, Boodh was his wife and when 
Sudyumna turned woman, Boodh was his husband” (127). Eventually, Sudyumna gives 
birth to the child named Pururava. Boodh is sometimes portrayed as female and sometimes 
as male in artifacts indicating his dubious sexuality. The concept of third sexuality or third 
gender (trittiya prakriti) is first used in the Mahabharata and then it was elaborated in detail 
in the Kamasutra. In Kamasutra, Vatsyayana suggests men to seduce women slowly but 
cautions them of being too slow as they may be held for trittiya prakriti. Queer 
interpretations can also be drawn in the birth of deities Kartikeye (where the fire-god Agni 
swallows the seed of Shiva) and Ayyappa (born from the union of Shiva and Mohini). In 
the tenth chapter of holy Bhagwat Gita, Krishna while showing his heavenly form to 
Arjuna says, ‘I am all there is, was and will be.’ This can be inferred that in Hinduism, the 
universe is no different from God. God accommodates each and everything. Queer is hence 
not excluded from Him. Devdutt Pattnaik sums up the position of homosexuality in ancient 
Hindu literature as follows: “An overview of temple imagery, sacred narratives and 
religious scriptures does suggest that homosexual activities - in some form - did exist in 
ancient India. Though not part of the mainstream, its existence was acknowledged but not 
approved" (qtd. in Panday). 


There are many references of explicit sexual interactions between women and between 
men in Indian myth and literature. One such example is Valmiki’s Ramayana where 
Hanuman sees Rakshasa (demon) women lying half-clothed embracing each other as if 
with male lovers. Hanuman infers that his voyeurism is unintentional and hence 
pardonable. Ruth Vanita says, “Their being Rakshasa women may allow the author a 
certain freedom in his depiction of their sexual behaviour, but not all Rakshasas are 
represented by Valmiki as evil and Hanuman also feels guilty about having violated the 
privacy of these women” (Vanita and Kidwai 32). Similarly, The Mahabharta 
encompasses the references of deviations in which man dresses as woman and woman as 
man and the homosexual acts that are to be penalized with sleeping on ashes or going about 
in wet costumes. Besides, it is often assumed that anal sex, eunuch and boy prostitution 
came to India only after the entry of Islam in India but it must be noted that in many pre- 
Islamic texts, male prostitutes and dancers to serve men are delineated in detailed, non- 
judgmental and unprejudiced terms. Male servants, prostitutes and dancers doing oral and 
anal sex have been variously represented in Kamasutra, Rajatarangini and 
Shilappadikaram. These prostitutes are the people Vatsyayana may label as men of ‘third 
nature.’ 
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Homosexuality remained explicitly visible even after the advent of Islam in India. 
Few scattered references of homosexuality are found during the early period of the Middle 
Ages but extensive literature develops in the later part. The poetry of the medieval ages 
represents erotic and romantic love between males across different religious, age, class, 
and caste divides. Sultan Mahamud of Ghaznah, was in intense love with his slave boy 
Ayaz. Mubarak Shah Khalji was deeply in love with Khusri to the extent of facing 
distraction. Emperor Jahangir was attracted toward his slave boys. Besides, intimate 
relation between eunuchs and their masters were very common. Thus, Alauddin Khalji was 
in love with Malik Kafur; nobleman Mira Nathan was enamored with Khawaja Mina. 
Bijapur ruler, Adil Shah had two eunuchs. The Urdu poets accept homosexuality as one 
normal and natural outlet for romantic and sexual feelings. A person after fulfilling his/her 
marital duties, was free to look for emotional or romantic involvement with anyone he is 
interested in. Till the time a person procreates, his/her erotic activities or commitments 
outside were not considered a threat to the institution of marriage. This way, homoerotic 
activities were not only widespread but also approved during Mughal period in India. 
There are many implicit references of same-sex love in both ancient and medieval Indian 
literature that hint at the prevalence of homosexual identities in pre-colonial India. Ruth 
Vanita opines: 
When a man is described as swooning at the beauty of another man, or a woman is 
said to love another woman at first sight, we can be pretty sure that a powerful 
erotic emotion is being described; in most such cases, however, the text does not 
describe what the two did in private together, even though we may be told that they 
spent their lives together under one roof. What matters is not the precise nature of 
the intimate interaction but the ways that such life-long attachments are depicted 
and judged. (Vanita and Kidwai xxiv) 


Even though the modern terms like third gender, homosexual and heterosexual or gay and 
lesbian developed in the late nineteenth century, the term ‘third nature’ indicating people 
attracted to the same sex people has already been categorized in the Kamasutra. Besides, 
ancient Indian medical treatises categorize people attracted to their own sex as has been 
demonstrated by Leonard Zwilling and Michael Sweet. Thus, the terms like kliba, 
napunsaka and pandaka, have been part of the Indian sexual discourse for three thousand 
years. In the Kamasutra, Vatsyayana stresses that whether the man in question looks 
masculine or feminine, his outward appearance does not make any difference for his 
inclination for men. Apart from this, medieval Hindu temples e.g., Khajuraho portrays 
sculptures with same-sex sexual acts on the external walls of the temple. Besides, Jain 
Temple in Rajasthan and Virupaksha Temple in Karnataka and Sun Temple in Odisha 
vividly portray homosexual acts on their walls. Examples such as these substantiate toward 
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the existence of homosexual relationships since ancient era itself. It further validates the 
universality and cyclical constancy of homosexuality. Despite these ample number of 
references of homoeroticism in Indian mythology, history and literature, there is a myth 
that homosexuality is a western concept and an imported disease in India that consequently 
creates an atmosphere of hate and violence for homosexual people. 


Even though the references of homosexuality have always been traced in all the 
societies yet this tradition of denying and ignoring or rather silencing and erasing same- 
sex sexuality has been prevalent in almost all the countries of the world. Countries usually 
blame each other for importing and spreading homosexuality. Vanita substantiates: 

Many societies foster the homophobic myth that homosexuality was imported into 

their society from somewhere else. Thus, Arabs argue that Persians introduced the 

vice, and Persian blame it on Christian monks. As Boswell shows, Anglo-Saxons 
blamed it on Normans who in turn blamed it on the French. This kind of myth is 
very popular today. Many believe that the idea and practice of same-sex love were 
imported into India by ‘foreigners’ — Muslim invaders, European conquerors, or 
American capitalists. (Wanita and Kidwai xxxv) 


This homophobic frame of mind has been witnessed at different times in India. Thus, 
theatres were attacked in India when Fire movie was released in 1996 and gay conferences 
were stopped. Many people are still justifying Section 377 assuming that gay sex was never 
a part of India but is ‘an imported disease’, “a western concept’, and ‘an American game’. 
Vanita rightfully declares that it’s “not same-sex sexuality but modern homophobia is a 
western import” (Khaund). 


Thus, homosexuality was accepted and even practised before the Britishers came 
to India. In order to rule India, Britishers labelled Indians as uncultured, savages, 
uncivilized etc. and devised such laws that could make them govern easily. This way, they 
criminalised homosexuality in 1861 by introducing Section 377 of IPC. In pre-colonial 
period a general tolerant attitude has been observed towards LGBT community and 
therefore not a single incident has been found where a person has been attacked, eliminated, 
or executed for homosexual behaviour, identity, or relationship in India. On the other side, 
in many other parts of the world, people found in homosexual activities were tortured 
‘vilified’ and executed for centuries. The case of Jewish painter Simeon Solomon and 
English poet Oscar Wilde show how homosexuals were socially excluded and legally 
punished. The Section 377 of 1860, though a regressive step for India, was very much 
progressive in England as it scaled down the sentence of sodomy from execution to ten 
years of imprisonment. The law that criminalized homosexual acts between consenting 
adults read as: “‘Whoever voluntarily has carnal intercourse against the order of nature 
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with any man, woman or animal, shall be punished with imprisonment for life, or with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to ten years, and shall be 
liable to fine’” (Sood and Sahota). The ‘explanation’ further declared that only penetration 
is enough to constitute the sexual intercourse necessary for the crime. This resulted in 
continued blackmail and harassment by police and other people. In many cases, the law 
had even been invoked just to take vengeance from homosexual people. 


In 1895, Oscar Wilde’s conviction of ‘indecency’ and his subsequent death in 
prison was reported by major newspapers that consequently made homosexuality publicly 
visible in the West. The years after his death witnessed an increase in research in both 
defending and attacking homosexuality. India too “entered a transitional phase as older 
indigenous discourses of same-sex love and romantic friendship came into dialogue with 
the new Western legal and medical discourses of homosexuality as an abnormality or an 
illness” (Vanita and Kidwai 222). Britishers often maligned Indian liberal and inclusive 
culture and proscribed its sexual, marital and familial arrangements as faulty and primitive. 
In its place, they propagated and rather imposed Victorian values among Indian masses. 
Thus, monogamous heterosexual marriage was presented as the only acceptable and ideal 
form of sexual pairing. This generated an atmosphere of hate, harassment and even 
violence against LGB people. Such a homophobic ambience coupled with Section 377 
made life vulnerable for homosexuals. They were harassed, raped, wounded and murdered. 
It is interesting to note that Britishers who introduced Section 377 to IPC, decriminalized 
homosexuality in their country in 1967 only. But Indians, while showing their loyalty to 
their colonial masters began to view homosexuality as an aberration, a sin and a disorder. 
But following Stonewall Riots in 1969 in the Greenwich Village of New York City, voices 
against Section 377 began to raise even in India. The first appeal to decriminalise gay- sex 
in India transpires by the publication of Shakuntala Devi’s The World of Homosexuals 
(1976) wherein she explicitly articulates, ““[T]here is no justification why citizens who are 
attracted to their own sex are labeled as criminals . . . Clearly the law must be amended’” 
(qtd. in Chatterjee 16). 


In May 1994, AIDS Bhedbav Virodhi Andolan (ABVA) filed a writ petition to 
challenge the constitutional rationality of Section 377 of Indian Penal Code but the writ 
petition was rejected in 2001.It was the first step to fight the draconian anti-gay law. In 
2001, Naz Foundation, an NGO that works on the HIV/AIDS and sexual health of 
homosexual people, filed a PIL (public interest litigation) in Delhi High Court demanding 
the revoke of Section 377 as it violated Article 14, 15, 19 and 21 of Indian Constitution. 
The NGO also urged legislation on gay sexuality but in 2004 the petition was dismissed by 
the court on the ground that “there was no cause of action to entertain it and the plea can 
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not be maintained because it is mere academic issue” (Sood and Sahota). Then in 2006, 
Naz Foundation filed a Special Leave Petition in the Supreme Court. The Apex Court asked 
Delhi High Court to reconsider the rejected petition. In 2009, the Delhi High Court 
decriminalized consensual sexual acts between people of same sex/gender. But many 
religious groups moved to Supreme Court to challenge the decriminalization and in 2013 
the Supreme Court recriminalized homosexuality stating that it is the duty of the Parliament 
to decide whether to repeal or amend the Section. In 2017, in Justice K.S. Puttaswamy vs 
Union of India case, the Apex Court in upholding the right to privacy said that sexual 
orientation is an “essential component of identity” and rights of homosexuals were the 
genuine rights founded on sound constitutional principles. In January 2018, the Apex Court 
maintained that a five-judge bench “would re-consider the previous judgment and examine 
Section 377’s constitutional validity” (Sood and Sahota). Then finally on 6 September 
2018, the Supreme Court decriminalized 158 years old law and made homosexuality legal 
in India. It must be noted here that a portion of Section 377 that is applicable only to non- 
consensual, penile, non-vaginal sex and sexual acts with minors is yet to be held 
criminalized. The Ministry of Health and Family Welfare in 2017 unravelled a resource 
material concerning health issues to be used as a part of the nationwide adolescent peer- 
education plan called Saathiva. In addition to many other things, the material discusses 
homosexuality explicitly and states that: “adolescents often fall in love and they feel 
attracted to a friend or any individual of same or opposite sex . . . it [is] normal to have 
these feelings for someone but such relationships are based on mutual consent, trust, 
transparency and respect” (FE Online). 


To dispel the myth of homosexuality being a mental disorder, the Indian Psychiatric 
Society (IPS) in 2014 issued a statement that there is no valid evidence that homosexuality 
is abnormal or unnatural. The IPS states, “Based on existing scientific evidence and good 
practice guidelines from the field of psychiatry, the Indian Psychiatric Society would like 
to state that there is no evidence to substantiate the belief that homosexuality is a mental 
illness or a disease” (Iyer). In 2018, the IPS repeating its standpoint on homosexuality 
declares, “Some individuals are not cut out to be heterosexual and we don’t need to 
castigate them, we don’t need to punish them, to ostracize them” (Pratap). But inspite of 
all these statements made by IPS, conversion therapies are still done in India. These 
therapies often lead to anxiety, stress, depression, breakdown, stroke, drug use and suicidal 
tendency for the person involved. Even after homosexuality has been made legal in India, 
Gay marriage has not got its legal sanction even though there has been constant demand 
for it ever since the decriminalization of Section 377. Currently, the Delhi High Court is 
hearing many petitions seeking to validate same-sex marriage in India. 
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Though there are no official demographics of the homosexual population in India, but in 
2012 government of India submitted data to the Supreme Court stating that there were 
around two and half million homosexual people recorded in India. These figures are based 
only on those who have come out and self-affirmed to the Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare. There may be much bigger number of people who have cloaked their identity 
since many homosexuals in India are living in the closet due to the fear of being 
discriminated and consequently marginalised. In 2021, Ipsos, a multinational research firm, 
conducting a 27-countries survey released its report on Gay Pride 2021 Global Survey held 
between April 23 and May 7, 2021. This survey was conducted on a sample of 500 people 
in India. The report says that 2% of the Indian population identify as asexual, 3% identify 
as homosexual (both lesbian and gay), 9 % identify as bisexual and 1% identify as 
pansexual. In total, 17% identify as non-heterosexual (excluding ‘prefer not to answer’ and 
‘do not know’ (Ipsos 4). 


Though the Constitution of India guarantees its citizens the right to equality (under Article 
14), the right to the prohibition of discrimination on grounds of sex (under article 15), the 
right to freedom (under article 19) and the right to life and liberty (under article 21), yet 
homosexuals have been deprived of basic human rights from several decades and centuries. 
Though after centuries of struggle, India has finally decriminalised the British era’s archaic 
law Section 377, LGB people are still deprived of many civil rights and social acceptance. 
Indian legal system does not recognize gay marriage as yet which consequently deprives 
homosexuals of many marriage-related legal and social rights. The social discourse has not 
been freed from prejudices against homosexuals. In 2021, Madras High Court Justice N 
Anand Venkatesh decided to undergo psycho-education that helped him spill out his 
ignorance, biases and prejudices before giving order on the erotic relationship of two 
lesbians. He asserted that the obligation to change, the responsibility of unlearning taboo 
and stigma and learning about the lived reality of homosexuals lies on the heterosexuals 
and not the homosexual people. Though India has witnessed a progressive change in its 
social structure yet the discourse of sex education is confined to heterosexual relationships 
only. Even after decriminalising homosexuality, society has not been vocal about same- 
sex sexuality. The LGB identities are still out of classroom discussions. Teachers avoid 
speaking anything about same-sex sexualities. Therefore, “it is important to have a better 
equipped person teaching kids about sex-ed than some half-baked biology teacher whose 
only aim still remains to just get through the terror of the chapter of reproduction” (FE 
Online). Thus, the government must create an inclusive environment of all kinds of 
sexualities and genders. Only such an inclusive and receptive social system can make life 
comfortable and worth living for homosexuals. 
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Exploring the Possibilities of Technology and Utopianism to Restore 
Women’s Well Being in The Testaments by Margaret Atwood 
Mohd Safeer 


The emergence of techno-culture has challenged the traditional gender roles and 
expectations of society. The introduction of new technologies and the ability to access and 
share information has been a catalyst for a feminist movement, and has pushed the 
boundaries of what is acceptable and unacceptable within societal gender roles. As a result, 
a new branch of feminism has emerged, known as socialist feminism. This new theory has 
been developed as a critique of both capitalist and patriarchal systems, and argues for an 
egalitarian society, in which gender and economic disparities are addressed and rectified. 
Socialist feminist theory promotes the idea of a utopian society in which everyone has the 
same opportunities and resources, regardless of gender, race, or class. It seeks to create an 
environment in which women are equally represented in all areas of life, including 
education, politics, and the workforce. It also advocates for the regeneration of physical 
trauma made to women bodies, so that they can heal up with the help of technology. The 
Booker Prize recipient Margret Atwood has gained recognition for her well-known book 
Survival: A Thematic Guide to Canadian Literature, which is often seen as a theoretical 
justification of Canadian national identity. Her work of art provides a cutting-edge 
perspective on discovery and transformation. In her novel The Testaments (2019) follows 
the stories of three women, each of whom has experienced physical trauma in different 
ways. Atwood in this novel examines the implications of the advances in technology that 
have made it possible for women to recover from the physical traumas they have faced. 
The word 'trauma' is derived from the Greek term 'titroskein' which means "wound or injury 
to a portion of the body" (Garland 9). In the story the three diverse narrators witness 
physical and emotional damage by a journey across the country is used as a metaphor for 
the emotional and physical damage that can be done to society as a whole. The book 
connects three separate first-person narrators, each of whom has a connection with other 
two. In her documentary, the first narrator Aunt Lydia states "I've become swollen with 
power, true, but also nebulous with it formless, shape- shifting. I am everywhere and 
nowhere: even in the minds of the Commanders, I cast an unsettling shadow. How can I 
regain myself? How to shrink back to my normal size, the size of an ordinary woman?" 
(38). Aunt Lydia is trying to enable herself and gain knowledge on topics such as gender 
rights and legal systems, and to use this information to further her causes. To provide a 
platform for women to share their stories and experiences, she first wants to liberate herself 
which could be a powerful tool for activism and advocacy. The women are governed by 
the mystery of techno-culture to undermine, end old tricks, and gain new powers, as 
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feminist scholar Donna Haraway says "in the traditions of Western science and politics the 
tradition of racist, male-dominant capitalism; the tradition of the appropriation of nature as 
a resource for the productions of culture; the tradition of reproduction of the self from the 
reflections of the other" (5). Lydia, although is a victim of such society, still reflects on the 
power. There has been a transition in power, from a society that was dominated by males 
to one that is self-reflective of women, and now women have the opportunity to regain 
what they had previously lost. Their bodies are subjected to excruciating injury as a result 
of the torture, which causes their size to mismatch and Aunt Lydia is making a concerted 
effort to return them to their natural size as quickly as possible. Regeneration is something 
that is required for them to maintain their physical shape, and they put in a lot of effort to 
make it happen. 


Once Lydia says that "before the advent of the present regime, I gave no thought to a 
defense of my life. I didn't think it was necessary" (48). She although couldn't realize the 
intentions of commanders and resulted into a professional seductress. But her ignorance 
cleared away when she saw the torture with other women. Because of this repressive sexual 
complexity, women are put through a lot of pain to produce offspring for the lords. When 
they deny are further subjected to severe abuse at the hands of goons and are locked up 
until they give up and agreed to have sex. As Scarry states "torture is a process which not 
only converts but announces the conversion of every conceivable aspect of the event and 
the environment into an agent of pain" (27-28). These women are abused and used as sexual 
robots; their bodies are continually destroyed, and severe injuries are inflicted openly and 
blatantly. While discussing the metamorphosis of bodies, Donna Haraway makes the 
statement that "...1mages of both imagination and material reality, the two joined centers 
structuring any possibility of historical transformation" (5). To make her argument strong 
Haraway uses the term 'Cyborg' 


a hybrid creature that is liberated from traditional gender roles and is instead a product of 
our digital age. This new creature advocates for the reactions of women against traditional 
culture. This new power mystery among women may be observed most clearly in Lydia's 
professional talents. Although she seduced women on behalf of the great masters, she also 
assisted them in thwarting commander Judd's prophecy. This dichotomy of roles 
exemplifies the new power enigma among women. Lydia portrays a picture of 
imprisonment "I lay in bed that night with the three photographs of the eligible men floating 
in the darkness before my eyes. I pictured each one of them on top of me for that is where 
they would be trying to shove his loathsome appendage into my stone-cold body" (228). 
This experience shows the painful experience of Lydia resulted into women's bodies 
cruelly exploited and pushed to the point where they are no longer capable of supporting 
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life. She vehemently tries to rebuild her shattered body and impregnates an idea which 
would be a blueprint for more equitable future and have highlighted the importance of 
using technology to empower marginalized voices. Agnes; the second narrator is 
victimized since the social order has stripped her identity and rendered her powerless. In 
Gileadean culture, young women are expected to wed as soon as they reach puberty and 
the age of consent. The common idea does not allow women to wait until they have reached 
the appropriate level of maturity. Women of noble origin like Agnes are expected to master 
the skills of home management and how to run a new household from the ground up. This 
process of developing skills starts with the transfer of women into a new institution, where 
they are sexually tested and tormented to the point that they get injuries. As Agnes says "If 
I cried either in pain or in frustration he would not be sympathetic, he would be disgusted" 
(200). Atwood presents a physical experience of assault and torture through her characters 
which makes them progressive towards utopian project. The women's utopia primarily 
presents a future in which women feel free and healthy for their life. Through this story, 
Atwood conveys the idea that the only way for women to achieve true emancipation is to 
fight for their rights and take control of their own destinies. The utopian project of women 
has been a powerful force for change in literature, inspiring generations of feminist writers 
to create works that challenge status quo and strive for a better future. By exploring the 
new model for women through literature, writers have been able to express the importance 
of equality and the need for women to take control of their own destinies. As Aunts said 
"once a story you've regarded as true has turned false, you begin suspecting all stories" 
(300). Agnes becomes a proto-feminist to establish new standards for women by suspecting 
everything, which was once the root cause of their physical trauma. Agnes furthers her 
progress through collection of information folders included a variety of papers in which 
she as a Supplicant Aunt, had not yet been granted official access. Her stepmother Paula 
evidents in documents that she was responsible for the death of her first spouse. She was 
already having an extramarital affair with Kyle before he died, and she might be intended 
for her husband to die so that she could marry her lover instead. As Agnes says "If history 
does not lie. Her motto, with a phoenix rising from its ashes, is embroidered on a wall 
hanging. Such excellent embroiderers, women are. The footsteps approach, one boot after 
another. Between one breath and the next, the knock will come" (402). 


Agnes observes that social and cultural institutions, such as the family, education, and 
media, also contribute to the oppression of women. In the capacity of Socialist feminists 
she views these institutions as sites of patriarchal control and seeks to challenge them 
through a variety of feminist praxes. In the age of techno-culture, her role as an investigator 
has been equally important. By combining their analyses of the capitalist system within the 
understanding of the technological changes that are occurring in contemporary society, 
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socialist feminism has been able to develop creative solutions to the problem of gender 
inequality. For example, they have argued for the development of technologies that can be 
used to promote gender equality, such as the development of automated labor and the 
implementation of gender-sensitive algorithms. Overall, socialist feminist thought has been 
instrumental in providing a comprehensive approach to understanding and addressing 
gender inequality in the age of techno-culture. Agnes makes use of various pieces of 
technology to go back in time to a point in history where her project of bringing justice to 
the women's bodies was effective. This portrays a border conflict that Agnes is seeking to 
breach freely for the sake of societal stability, and her mother appears to be an incredible 
fighter in this cause. According to Haraway, the fact that "The stakes in the border war 
have been the territories of production, reproduction, and imagination" (5). 


The third narrator of the story Daisy spent her childhood in the city of Toronto in Canada. 
The used clothing store was a familial business run by her parents; Melanie and Neil. Daisy 
trapped into a campaign against the abuse of human rights in Gilead one day. Daisy's 
parents were startled to see their daughter's face on the television news. It is considered a 
grave transgression for a woman in Canadian society to appear on television. This kind of 
stigma utterly obliterates any possibility of social equality. As Daisy in the novel says 
"outside of school I led a constricted life......... I wasn't allowed to stroll around in shopping 
malls because they were infested by crack addicts, said Melanie, or hang out in parks, said 
Neil, because of the strange men lurking there. So my social life was pretty much a zero...... 
Neil's magic word in our house was No" (55-56). 


Daisy, frustrated by the limitations imposed on her by society, witnesses a direct physical 
experience of trauma, which in turn causes her psychological distress. This agony has 
morphed her into a cyber-female who embraces the technology and online platforms in 
order to promote gender equality. It is a movement that seeks to bridge the gap between 
the physical and digital worlds, and to use technology and the internet as a tool to promote 
the rights and equality of women. She uses communication, entertainment, and many other 
purposes to create a space where women can express themselves, share their ideas, and 
create a supportive network of like-minded individuals. Daisy and Ada engage in 
discourse, debate and activism against oppressive gender norms which centers on the 
patriarchal systems of oppression, appeal for human rights to exist and be respected. They 
frame a platform for women to create a unified voice and fight against the discrimination 
they face. It has enabled them to speak out against gender-based violence, and to create a 
safe and supportive environment for women to share their stories and experiences. 
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The documentary written in Ardua Hall Holograph by Aunt Lydia details her rise to power 
and popularity inside Gilead. Before the revolution that overthrew the government of the 
United States, Aunt Lydia had a fruitful and successful career as a judge. As time went on, 
Aunt Lydia saw that women began to replace the men in the role of executioner, but this 
all happened through her seed of resistance. As she states "tears came out of my two visible 
eyes, my moist weeping human eyes. But I had a third eye, in the middle of my forehead...... 
And behind it someone was thinking: I will get you back for this. I don't care how long it 
takes or how much shit I have to eat in the meantime, but I will do it (152). Lydia's third 
eye is a covert information folder that is continuously documenting the happenings of 
everyday life. Although she works with commanders, she secretly records every activity 
through miniature cameras found everywhere. As she describes these cameras as "an old 
technology that has fallen into disuse, but that is still perfectly viable. Documents are 
photographed with a miniature camera that reduces them to microscopic size" (200). 
Through these cameras Lydia acts as a usurper of digital culture to create a new laboratory 
for women where they can restore and diagnose their bodies. 


Alison Adam a famous cyberfeminist in Virtual Gender (1996) argues that gender should 
be seen as a construct that is shaped by our interactions with technology. For Adam, the 
internet is a site where gender roles can be challenged and negotiated. This idea has 
important implications in the character of Lydia where she encourages us to move away 
from traditional gender roles and to instead embrace a more fluid concept of gender. 
Another prominent cyberfeminist Sadie Plant, in her book Zeros and Ones (1997) also 
pointed out that digital technology is a powerful tool for challenging traditional gender 
roles and creating a more equitable society. She argues that digital technology can be used 
to create a more equitable society by making information more accessible and allowing for 
more diverse viewpoints to be heard. Aunt Lydia challenges such notions and warns the 
capacity of women when she says "In my end is my beginning" (402). Harawian critique 
Ana Rodrigues also views that "women of color have a chance to build an effective unity 
which does not replicate the imperializing, totalizing revolutionary subjects of previous 
Marxism and feminism" (6). Atwood explores the idea of regenerating bodily trauma 
through the character of Aunt Lydia, who is subjected to a series of painful medical 
treatments in order to restore her ability to think and move as before. Technology helps her 
to cope up with past trauma and to move forward. Through these treatments, she is able to 
slowly rebuild her sense of self and to reclaim her identity. In addition, Atwood uses 
technology to explore the idea of restoration in the form of a computer-simulated world 
known as the Memory Machine. Through this machine, Daisy and Agnes are able to escape 
their oppressive reality and explore a virtual world where they can heal and grow. These 
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new surfaces identified by women are purposefully constructing a utopian paradigm in 
which women may breathe flexibly. They have served as a governing model for the most 
recent iteration of culture; a utopian variety in which Swiss philosopher Yvonne states 
these women as "....agents of utopia in the age of information technology" (8). The new 
organization, which has Aunt Lydia's backing, is constructing a platform where women 
may stand and see beyond the spot where they are now located. This enabling strategy is 
most readily seen in Atwood's portrayal of her female protagonists. They are fixated on 
power, on reining in the excesses of capitalism, and on voluntarily engaging in sexual 
assaults for the sake of gaining a better grasp of the mechanism. When Atwood's characters 
are working on their liberation plot and voluntarily going forward to meet the commanders, 
it is clear that they have the necessary biological components to sustain life. Their need for 
procreative equipment is met on the one hand while their depressurization in a society that 
caters to their biological requirements is fulfilled as other. As Yvonne says "sexual pleasure 
and technologies have always been regarded as liberating factors in feminism" (04). 


More importantly, the beginning of the regeneration process may be traced back to Aunt 
Lydia's surrender to a man called Commander Judd. She resists Judd's request for 
cooperation but eventually agrees under the current scenario of techno-power. Atwood 
through narrator depicts the implications of technology as it relates to power, control, and 
freedom. These implications are varying when characters execute their plans. At the outset, 
Atwood introduces readers to a world in which technology has been used to create a 
totalitarian regime in Gilead. The government uses technology to monitor and control its 
citizens through surveillance, tracking, and data collection. It is further used to create an 
unequal balance of power, where the ruling class can use technology to remain in control 
and maintain its power. This is illustrated in the novel through the use of tracking devices, 
facial recognition technology, and other forms of surveillance. The emerging culture of 
technology can also be seen in terms of information control, as the government limits 
access to certain technologies and censors content to ensure its citizens are not exposed to 
opposing ideas. This limits the ability of citizens to be informed and educated, as they are 
not exposed to differing viewpoints or accurate information. Atwood portrays the 
dystopian world also where technology can be used to control and oppress individuals, 
limit freedom, and manipulate information. The implications of technology in The 
Testaments are still relevant today, and serve as a reminder of the dangers of technology 
and how it can be misused to gain power and control. 


Aunt Lydia's decision to lodge them in Agnes' apartment brought the lives of the three 
narrators into closer proximity. When she uncovers a microdot that had vast amount of 
information about Gilead's corruption. All three narrators are ready to viral documents on 
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social media to repair Gilead's spiritually wounded core. These explosive documents went 
online on the Canadian media, which ultimately led to the downfall of Gilead. The book 
ends with new possibilities in far future of 2197 where internet, media, and artistic 
possibilities in connection to women's subjectivity and body can be witnessed. It may rise 
to a high-tech culture which can develop and replicate accepted norms and transform 
societal conditions into utopian ideals. As per Maria Fernandez, "cyberfeminists have 
critiqued fundamental predicates of earlier cyberfeminism including the desirability of a 
cyborg future...... some celebrate the impending development of a 'universal sisterhood' 
forged though electronic communication. The utopian promises so often associated with 
the new technologies" (23). 


To conclude, Atwood places the female characters in a new position, one in which they 
actively seek subjection and from where they provide a new point of view on the underlying 
issues. The representation of Gileadean civilization is criticized with the conventional ideas 
about how a particular sex is traumatized. The book provides a unique perspective on the 
potential for technology to recover this physical trauma. Through her characters, Atwood 
examines how techno-culture can help to heal the physical and psychological wounds of 
trauma. By depicting the ways in which technology can help to restore the identity, Atwood 
suggests that technology can play a vital role in helping to heal and move beyond physical 
trauma. Ultimately, The Testaments presents an optimistic outlook on how technology can 
be used to regenerate bodily trauma, and serves as a reminder that healing is possible, even 
when faced with difficult. It is analyzed that the nature of this control artifact has started 
changing and concentrating among people of both sexes. The narrators of the book serve 
as both an agent for revealing the shortcomings of a civilization and a metaphor for all of 
the many groups that are discussed in the book. They utilize the decision-making authority 
that has been provided to them to help empower women, put plans into action, and serve 
as a role model for whole society. They can do what they set out to do with the support of 
technology, which proves to be an amazing companion for them during the whole process. 
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Critically analyzing the dynamics in the relationship between 


Vladimir and Estragon in Waiting for Godot 
Kartikey Joshi 


The post war generation throughout Europe and America experienced the terrible shock 
of delusion. The world was in a state of chaos and disintegration. Critic Martin Esslin talks 
about how pessimism, frustration and essence of alienation pervaded everywhere. Theatre 
of the absurd, a self-conscious critical approach to theatre was a movement which emerged 
after the second world war and found artists struggling to find meaning in the utter 
devastation. The absurdists deconstructed plot, character and language to question their 
meaning and share their profound uncertainty on stage. Samuel Beckett is one of the key 
figures of the Theatre of the Absurd. The uncertainty and bleakness shown in Beckett’s 
Waiting for Godot is in consonance with the background of both, the war and its aftermath. 
Waiting for Godot, a tragic comedy in two acts, is a meditation on the human predicament 
in mid-twentieth century; its protagonists Vladimir and Estragon are locked up in an 
existential conundrum, waiting for an unknown figure to give them a sense of purpose but 
the only sense of purpose they attain comes from waiting. 


The dynamics of the two tramps, Vladimir and Estragon, have varied interpretations. They 
are seen as survivors of the apocalypse, an aging couple, two impotent friends and can be 
seen even as personification of Freud’s ego and Id. The play Waiting for Godot opens up 
on an outdoor scene, displaying a strange and alien landscape with two bedraggled 
companions: the philosophical Vladimir and the weary Estragon on a deserted country 
road; the landscape reminds one of a world transformed by a holocaust or created by a 
surrealist, and ironically while the idea of a road implies journey, a movement or a purpose 
to life, we see the two tramps with no place to go and no journey to look forward too. They 
constantly bicker with each other like a couple of long standing— husband/wife, 
mother/child or just old friends. 


The attributes of the two characters resonate with each other as well contradict each other: 
Vladimir is obsessed with his hat and Estragon with his boots; Vladimir has a stinking 
breath and Estragon has stinking feet; Vladimir has trouble with his prostate and is 
therefore always restless, he stands throughout most of the play while Estragon falls asleep 
all the time; Estragon is inert and Vladimir restless. Critics say that Vladimir is more 
religious and philosophical and Estragon is more concerned with mundane things, for 
instance, Estragon being preoccupied with his sore leg, asking for carrots and gobbling on 
Pozzo’s leftover bones are evident of his earthly preoccupations. The philosophical concept 
of the nature of suffering is also introduced in the play by the contrasting physical ailments 
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of each character: Estragon has sore feet which hurt him, and Vladimir has some type of 
painful urinary infection which causes him to suffer; one character hurts and the other one 
suffers which also symbolizes the various spiritual disabilities of the two characters. 


The play opens with Estragon involved in a tremendous struggle; it is a physical struggle 
to get his stuck boot off his sore foot. The struggle has literally exhausted him, and he gives 
up the struggle with the opening words of the play: “Nothing to be done” (Prasad, 1), which 
in turn leads Vladimir to ruminating over the metaphysical nature of his struggle: “All my 
life I’ve tried to put it from me, saying , Vladimir , be reasonable, you haven’t tried 
everything . And I resumed the struggle” (Prasad, 1). This refers to the actual Sisyphean 
nature of their struggle. The protagonists’ conversations also highlight their inability of 
being able to carry on a coherent conversation. For instance, when Estragon wants to hear 
an old joke Vladimir cannot finish it without going off to urinate. Another recurring activity 
between them is Vladimir refusing to listen to Estragon’s dreams. Due to their inability to 
communicate they both remain unknown and unknowable to each other, for instance, when 
both feel pain and call upon each other to recognize their suffering, neither is capable of 
penetrating to other’s being. 

“Estragon: [feebly] Help me! 

Vladimir: It hurts ? 

Estragon: Hurts! He wants to know if it hurts 

Vladimir: [angrily] Nobody ever suffers but you. I’d like to hear what you say if you had 
what I have. Estragon: It hurts? 

Vladimir: Hurts! He wants to know if it hurts!” ( Prakash, 2) 

Vladimir suffering intellectually is a spectacle for Estragon. Estragon suffering physically 
is beyond Vladimir’s comprehension. In Act two when Estragon complains of beaten up 
by the goons, Vladimir insists on knowing what Estragon did to provoke the goons to beat 
him, despite Estragon repeatedly pleading innocent “I wasn’t doing anything’ Prakash, 
51) . This scene reminds one of Franz Kafka’s The Trial; there, the main character is 
punished for a crime and is never able to discover what his crime was and feels increasingly 
more guilty by asking what he is accused of. Once again in Act two when Vladimir points 
out to the previously barren willow tree now with leaves to state how things might change 
for the better Estragon instead likens it to increasing putrefaction. 


“Estragon- everything oozes. 

Vladimir: Look at the tree. 

Estragon: It’s never the same pus from one second to the next. 
Vladimir- The tree, look at the tree.” (Prasad, 51) 
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These verbal inconsistencies reveal the fallibility of language. In this world devoid of any 
meaning even language fails them. Throughout the play Vladimir and Estragon don’t really 
have a proper conversation, instead, it seems both of them have their own monologues and 
somehow, they fit together. Even during their embrace, the tender and fraternal rapport of 
the moment is suddenly broken by Estragon’s mundane observation that Vladimir smells 
of garlic. The protagonists are strangely tied to one another; even though they bicker and 
fight, and even though they have exhausted all conversation, the loneliness and weakness 
in each calls out to the other and they are held by a mystical bond of interdependence. In 
spite of this strange dependency neither is able to communicate with the other. 


Some critics have even called the hierarchical sado-masochistic relationship of Pozzo and 
Lucky better than the horizontal democratic structure of equality represented by the tramps. 
According to the critics Lucky’s silent acceptance of position in the master-slave equation 
could be because it at least does give one something to do, a defined role to play. If we are 
only filling in time between life and death, as we decay in a bodily world of eating and 
excreting, we may play any role we choose to one being as good as another. Critics say 
Lucky is luckier than Vladimir and Estragon because he has found a better way of filling 
in his time than go through an unbearable anxiety and tedium of waiting. This point can be 
backed by pointing out at the depressing existential crisis of Vladimir and Estragon who 
being immobile and static are caught in the cyclical web of time. Vladimir and Estragon 
remind us over and over that waiting for Godot is something they do to evade the horror of 
existing; when the two tramps run out of speech they attempt to fill in the silence 
immediately. Vladimir in anguish pleads Estragon to fill in the silence: 

“Vladimir: Say something 

Estragon: I’m trying [Long silence] 

Vladimir: [In anguish.] Say anything at all” (Prasad, 54) 


Speech is only left to them; speech fills time and keeps their mind from delving into the 
meaningless situation of life. Even memory fails them, for instance, in Act two Estragon is 
not convinced that it is the location where they waited yesterday; he does not even 
remember if it is the same tree that they nearly hanged themselves from yesterday. In 
addition, Estragon has almost forgotten the appearance of Pozzo and Lucky, blankly, he 
asks, “all that was yesterday, you say?” (Prasad, 52). Vladimir and Estragon go throughout 
the play consistently forgetting or trying to forget all that they have just been through said, 
heard or wondered. For after all memory has a role to play only if there is linear progression 
in life, what is there to recognize or remember if each day is like everyday and if you’re 
going to undergo the same meaningless experience all the time. Their existential position 
is vulnerable so much so that they are not even sure about their own existences. In Act two 
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Pozzo refuses to have had met Vladimir and Estragon before, even the little boy, Godot’s 
messenger denies having seen them before. Vladimir and Estragon are unable to find within 
themselves or outside themselves anything which is helpful in establishing their existence. 
There is no hope within or without. Therefore, even the attempt to arrive at a conclusion 
totally exhausts them, and with the familiar refrain, “we are waiting for Godot,” they 
abandon the problem. Vladimir and Estragon resemble the stage clowns who go through 
old and new comic routines. They have to fill with words and gestures a formless and 
empty world. In their apparently harmless, yet double-edged statements lies their entire 
existence. Pozzo and Lucky, in playing their usual parts are in need of an audience, 
consequently they reduce Didi and Gogo to spectators. 


Vladimir and Estragon can be seen as metaphors of people in general, not physical human 
beings, but representative of the state of human beings and their condition echoes of the 
existential philosophy of men of letters such as Albert Camus or Jean Paul Sartre. They 
tend to view human beings as an isolated existent cast into an alien universe and the human 
life as a fruitless search for power and significance as it moves from the nothingness 
whence it came toward the nothingness whence it must end, as an existence which is both 
absurd and anguished. The protagonists while knowing somewhere, within themselves, 
that there’s nothing to wait for, that Godot will never come and that there’s no saving them, 
sit through it all and wait for him. And if Vladimir and Estragon despite realising the 
tragedy of their existence are engaged in their Sisyphean struggle to wait for Godot, this 
very act of waiting renders them their victory for even Sisyphus, proletarian of the gods, 
powerless and rebellious, knows the whole extent of his wretched condition. But, its during 
Sisyphus’s descent as Camus says in The myth of Sisyphus, “At each of those moments 
when he leaves the heights and gradually sinks toward the lairs of the gods, he is superior 
to his fate. He is stronger than his rock.” (Camus, 10) 
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India: From Whiteman’s Burden to the Cradle of the Human Race 
Swati Harit 


The concept of nation is very ancient, broad and multifaceted. The word ‘nation’ 
was derived from the past-participle of the Latin verb ‘nasci’ (meaning to be born) and, 
when first coined, clearly conveyed the idea of common blood ties and therefore the Latin 
noun ‘nationem’ connotes breed or race. A dominant view in the past was that people who 
shared a common race, religion, language, etc. and lived together in a geographical area 
constituted a nation, but the modern view is that the sentiment of common consciousness 
forms the basis of a nation. However, there is no consensus among scholars regarding the 
definition of “nation”. Some believe that nation comes into existence only when several 
elements have come together, especially economic life, language, and territory (Stalin). 
Others affiliate nations to ethnic communities as populations unified by a myth of common 
descent (Max Weber). These definitions might fit into the description of other countries, 
but they do not hold much ground in defining India as a nation (Hutchinson 15). 


The definition most suited to India as a nation is that of Ernest Renan. According 
to him, a nation is a solidarity sustained by a distinctive historical consciousness. A nation 
is a daily plebiscite. He further continues, “A nation is a soul, a spiritual principle. Only 
two things, actually, constitute this soul, this spiritual principle. One is in the past, the other 
is in the present. One is the possession in common of a rich legacy of remembrances; the 
other is the actual consent, the desire to live together, the will to continue to value the 
heritage which all hold in common” (Hutchinson 17). 


Indian civilization is one of the oldest civilizations in the world, rich in cultural 
heritage, religions, traditions, scriptures, philosophy, ethics and morals. India is the land of 
oldest written texts (Vedas, Upanishads), orthodox and unorthodox school of thoughts, 
epics and achievements in the field of astronomy, arithmetic, Ayurveda, surgery, literature 
and medicine. It is the land that produced world female scholars like Gargi, Maitreyi, 
Ahalya, Swaha, Lopamudra, Ghosha, Hemavati Uma, Gutami, Hemalakha, etc. in an age 
in which rest of the world produced hardly any. 


India was famous as a gold-bird all over the world and that myth allured 
innumerable invaders, traders and travellers from different parts of the world. Many of 
them came with the obvious mission to plunder its richness or expand their empire or 
spread their religion and having achieved their target, returned. But a few of them settled 
here and established their empire. Ours has always been an assimilative, adaptive and thus 
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homogenous culture which allowed the foreigners also to flourish and in turn enrich our 
threshold also. 


In spite of so much of racial, religious, cultural, linguistic and geographical 
diversity and division into princely states, India has always shown a sense of togetherness, 
be it against Md. Gajnavi to defend Somnath temple or independence movements against 
the Britishers. All the castes and communities have shown their solidarity as nation against 
declared wars against India or covert destructive plans through terrorism. 


Status, power, glory, image, are all ephemeral. Every country or nation has seen its 
heydays and decline which equally applies on India also. India also has been viewed 
differently by different nations, thinkers and politicians. There came a period when India 
bashing was too much in vogue and they saw India as a country full of chocking gutters 
where only snake-charmers and Moglies lived. Britishers also considered Indians as 
worthless and took it as the “white man’s burden” to educate and civilise them. During 
colonial period, India for a long time lived without glory, and its subjects were made to 
believe that their country did not hold much importance. Britishers looked upon their 
culture in high esteem, but they spared no pains in criticizing Indian culture by calling it 
obsolete, stagnant, decadent, unscientific and superstitious. This is quite apparent from 
Thomas Macaulay’s remarks that he made while making a case in favour of education in 
India: 


We must at present do our best to form a class who may be interpreters 
between us and the millions whom we govern; a class of persons, Indian in 
blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in 
intellect. To that class we may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of 
the country, to enrich those dialects with terms of science borrowed from 
the Western nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles for 
conveying knowledge to the great mass of the population. (Macaulay, 
Minutes 8-9) 


But on the other hand, there were many scholars, writers and philosophers who 
expressed their indebtedness to ancient Indian philosophy and scriptures for their 
enlightenment. American novelist Samuel Langhorne Clemens, popularly known as Mark 
Twain in the chapter 38 of his Following the Equator writes in praise of India: “This is 
indeed India! ....the cradle of the human race, the birthplace of human speech, the mother 
of history, the grandmother of legend, the great grandmother of tradition....” (39). 
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Amartya Sen in The Argumentative Indian states: “The colonial experience of India 
not only had the effect of undermining the intellectual self-confidence of Indians, it has 
also been especially hard on the type of recognition that Indians may standardly have given 
to the country’s scientific and critical traditions” (77). 


Progressing thinkers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy realized the contemporary needs 
and situations and thought that if our country has to stand on her legs now and make herself 
competent to face the onslaughts of the world, we will have to learn their language and 
techniques. With our age-old education system and obsolete weapons, we cannot face their 
challenges. He made a case in favour of English as a medium of education in India in a 
letter to Lord Amherst. Unanticipated by Britishers, it created a class of highly educated 
Indians like Dadabhai Naroji, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Swami Vivekanand, Vinoba 
Bhave, Surendranath Banerjee, etc. who were aware of their rights and the atrocities of 
Britishers. These people took upon themselves the task to reform India by spreading 
education and enlightenment. They opened up schools to promote education, took steps for 
the advancement of women—ban on the practice of Sati, campaign in favour of widow 
remarriage, female education, etc. Like Joseph Addison and Richard Steel, they began 
newspaper and periodicals in vernacular to educate the masses by creating awareness 
against their own shortcomings. 


India has been defined in literature as a place open to all. It is the home where 
people are at ease, contended and happy. It assimilates each and every one in itself. Just 
like a house is made home by the people that live in it, a country is made nation by its 
people, their culture, values, ethics, and beliefs. Mahatma Gandhi strongly believed that a 
nation's culture resides in the hearts and the soul of its people. 


Despite the best efforts of the colonial masters to show us as the wretched of the 
earth, India regained the lost self-confidence. During the imitation phase, Indians stressed 
on speaking English like Englishmen and adopting their ways of life and culture. They felt 
elated and praised for being acknowledged for their excellent vocabulary and brilliant 
elocution by the colonial masters. Then they began to copy them in form and subject matter 
of writing. Not being satisfied with these methods, they translated religious books and 
scriptures into English so as to acquaint the west with rich Indian literature and cultural 
practices. They took narratives from Indian mythologies and dressed them in new garbs to 
create an identity of self-importance and restore the glorious ancient past of India. 
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Toru Dutt was the first poet to reveal the soul of India to the west through her 
competent narrative and descriptive verses composed by translating various excerpts from 
classical Sanskrit literature. She presented Indian myths, legends, culture and traditions to 
the west in her Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan for which she chose characters 
such as Sita, Savitri, Laxmana, Eklavya, Prahlad, Dhruva and many others because she was 
attracted by the moral contents found in these stories. The lives of Toru Dutt and Henry V. 
Derozio were similar to that of John Keats. They both were prodigy, writing at an earlier 
age, and died young- in their early twenties, leaving us to wonder what heights they might 
have reached if they lived a full life. Her life rightly sums up Nissim Ezekiel observation, 
“Home is where we have to gather grace.” Her family had adopted Christianity when she 
was only six years old. Having lost her siblings at a very tender age and being sick herself, 
she turned to Indian scriptures and religion to find peace and contentment. Living abroad 
for most of her life, she misses her past that she enjoyed at her home in Bengal. Her poem 
“Our Casuarina tree” is an assertion of Indian nationalism. The tree is associated with her 
and her siblings’ childhood in India. 

But not because of its magnificence 

Dear is the Casuarina to my soul. 

Beneath it we have played; though years may roll. 

O sweet companions, loved with love intense, 

For your sakes shall the tree be ever dear. 


She also acquainted the west with India’s flora and fauna through her sonnets. Her 
sonnet “Lotus” appears on surface to be a dilemma for Flora to choose the undisputed 
queen of flowers. There was a long-drawn battle between the Rose and the Lily for that 
high honour. Poets over the ages have made their claim in favour of the one or the other. 
Flower factions wanted a flower “delicious as rose and stately as the lily in her pride”. The 
dilemma was unresolvable as Love wasn’t able to decide the colour of the queen flower - 
“Rose-red” he first chose then said, “Lily-white’”’. Still unable to decide he concludes, “or, 
both provide”. Flora ponders for a moment and chooses Lotus - “the queenliest flower that 
blows”, having qualities and colour of both Rose and Lily. Several critics are of the view 
that her act of choosing Lotus reflects her deep-rooted love for Indian culture. Lotus has a 
unique place in India. It is the seat of God Vishnu and Goddess Laxmi. It is abundantly 
used in poetry and paintings. It is a symbol of purity, strength, resilience and rebirth. 
Choosing Lotus over Lily and Rose suggests her preference and respect for Indian culture. 


Rabindranath Tagore wrote, “We must recognize that it is providential that the West 
has come to India, and yet someone must show the East to the West, and convince the West 
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that the East has her contribution to make to the history of civilisation” (Iyengar 101). 
Tagore’s philosophy resembles somewhat to that of Thomas More’s Utopian ideals. He 
perceived India as a nation rich in humanity and fraternity. His ideal nation is the place 
where everyone is happy and fearless without any discrimination on the bases of caste, 
creed or sex; where people are sincere and hard-working. It should be a land where people 
make progress on the bases of reason and inquiry instead of sticking to old customs and 
traditions blindly: 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 
Where knowledge is free; 
Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic walls; 
Where words come out from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert sand of 
dead habit; 
Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought and action 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 
(Gitanjali verse 35). 


Tagore in his eponymous fiction Gora, handles the theme of loss of identity. Its 
hero, Gora is brought up in an orthodox Hindu family only to discover later that he was 
adopted by that family, his real mother being Irish. By the end Gora says, “Today I am 
really an Indian. In me there is no longer any opposition between Hindu, Mussulman and 
Christian. Today every caste is my caste, the food of all is my food” (Iyengar 106). 


Sarojini Naidu, the Bharat-Kokila, and many other Indian writers imitated the 
westerners in their style and content and began to present a picture of India that would 
please the west. Advising Sarojini Naidu against this practice, Edmund Gosse wrote, 
“« ...what we wished to receive was, not a rechauffe of Anglo-Saxon sentiment in an Anglo- 
Saxon setting, but some revelation of the heart of some sincere penetrating analysis of 
native passion, of the principles of antique religion and of such mysterious intimations as 
stirred the soul of East long before the West had begun to dream that it had a soul” (Iyengar 
209). It is upon his insistence that Mrs. Naidu began to present the true picture of India that 
she had felt and observed. She wrote poetry describing the land, its people, their simple 
life, their culture, beliefs and activities. To a great extent, her poetry is a mirror to India, 
not an industrial India, but the India full of peace and calm, romantic India, full of glamour 
and romance, colour and pageantry. 
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For Sarojni Naidu, India as a nation was in the life and blood of her children. She 
has exquisitely portrayed the same in her poems, for example, in “Bangle Sellers”, she 
carefully presents various aspects, desires and ages of women by describing the colours of 
the bangles worn by them. These “rainbow tinted circles of light” are the “lustrous token 
of radiant lives”. Young unmarried women wear blue, silver and green bangles. Golden 
coloured bangles are for bride on her bridal morning. Bright red bangles compared to the 
flames of marriage fire resemble the bride’s desire. Purple and gold-flecked grey bangles 
are for matured and aged women who have enjoyed their motherhood and also performed 
household duties. 


Her another poem “Village Song” depicts the rural livelihood where a young 
maiden goes to collect water from panghat. “Lured by the boatmen’s song” she stays over 
to enjoy the melody of her lover’s song. Slowly the night advances and she becomes 
worried about her safety. As the water of Yamuna begins to rise, she prays lord to guidance 
her steps and protect her. The rural setting, pitchers on panghat, sweet melody, atmosphere 
of dark night creating a fear of snakes and ghosts present a true picture of the contemporary 
India. All this further connote to the mythical stories of Radha-Krishna. The phrase “Ram 
re Ram” is a typical exclamation used by Indian women in moments of excitement and 
fear. 


Nissim Ezekeil is by his parentage and religion, a foreigner whose ancestors had 
migrated to India. Yet he is Indian by heart. He has also endeavoured to present a true 
picture of India by depicting the Indian conditions of life. He has observed closely that the 
Indians characteristically use continuous tense for simple present. Thus in “Very Indian 
Poem in Indian English” he exploits this national trait: 


I am standing for peace and non-violence 
Why world is fighting, fighting 

Why all people of world 

Are not following Mahatma Gandhi 

I am simply not understanding 


In “Night of the Scorpion” he mentions the superstitiousness of Indians. The 
narrator’s mother is bitten by a scorpion on a rainy night. Instead of calling a doctor or 
providing her adequate medical aid, the villagers try various superstitious methods to 
reduce the pain. They “buzzed the name of God a hundred times, to paralyse the Evil One”. 
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They searched for the scorpion everywhere because they were of the view that “with every 
movement the scorpion made, his poison moved in Mother’s blood”. Some thought that 
the mother is suffering because of some previous birth’s sins. Some thought that this 
suffering will decrease her misfortunes of next life. The father tries everything—powder, 
mixture, herb and hybrid—while the neighbours watch. After twenty hours of suffering the 
effect of scorpion’s poison automatically subsided and mother gets relieved of the pain. 
She only expresses her gratitude to God for picking her and sparing her children. 


Khushwant Singh in his short story Karma takes up the similar theme. Its central 
character Sir Mohan Lal is a western educated Indian who takes pride in his being cultured 
and sophisticated. He is always eager to have a good conversation with English men and 
looks down upon his own country and people. He says, “Five years of a crowded glorious 
life. Worth far more than the forty-five in India with his dirty, vulgar countrymen, ...” 
(Kumar 129). He adopts various ways to attract the Englishmen towards him. He travels in 
first class, carries a copy of “The Times”, wears his Balliol tie, and carries English 
cigarettes and whiskey. While waiting for the train he misses his days in England. But soon 
he gets a reality check when two English soldiers call him a Niger and throw him out of 
the compartment of the moving train. The anglophile dashes against the platform, whereas 
his wife, Lachmi an embodiment of Indian culture, travels respectfully in the inter-class 
zenana compartment. 
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FICTION 
Couple in a War Zone 2 
Meher Pestonji 


“Trenya take the next bus.” 

“T cannot leave you.” 

“Our daughter is pregnant. She needs you.” 

“How will you get food if I leave? If we are bombed we can die together.” 

Variations of this conversation peppered their days ever since Igor‘s right leg was 
amputated. He had volunteered to defend their city along with other civilians and was the 
first to get injured in combat. He wanted Irenya to reach safety. She would have none of 
it. 

Light was beginning to trickle in from the gap between curtains. The sun was rising on a 
new day. Another day of uncertainty. Would their apartment be spared? Was Igor’s 
brother safe? What about the girls at the beauty parlour? And friends they met at the pub? 
One more day of uncertainties. Like yesterday. Like an unknown number of tomorrows. 
With a loud yawn Irenya stretched arms, then pulled herself out of bed. She shuffled to 
the kitchen clicking on the overhead switch out of habit. No light came on. But the 
kitchen was familiar. Their camping stove still had a little oil. She groped in a drawer for 
a matchbox. As she flicked it on a warm glow lit up shelves of empty jars. 

What could she give Igor with morning tea. She had to maintain his nutrition levels. His 
hope for recovery. Where was the package the relief worker had brought? She had been 
tending to Igor’s amputated leg when the girl arrived and told her to put it somewhere. 
But where? Ah yes, it was on the small table near the coat closet. 


The girl, almost as young as their daughter, brought the news that Mariupol had been 
heavily bombed, was in danger of falling to the enemy. Irenya and Igor had holidayed in 
Mariupol. The relief worker was shocked to find Igor with a major injury and the elderly 
couple alone. Persistently she told them that he should be taken to hospital. 

“T was in hospital the day it was bombed,” Igor told her. “They had to carry me out on a 
stretcher. I decided never to go back.” 

“We feel safer at home,” added Irenya. The girl promised to bring relief packages 
regularly. 

This package had tea, milk, sugar, bread, cheese, muesli and unbelievably a large bar of 
chocolate. How long should they make it last? Would the girl manage to come often? 
The large loaf of bread was almost fresh. Irenya wrapped it in foil, wrapped the cheese in 
another piece of foil. They could stretch it for two-three days. Also muesli and milk. She 
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emptied the tea and sugar into jars then called out to her husband. “Igor! We can have 
chocolate today!” 

“Chocolate! When did we last see chocolate?” 

“Tn our past life,” she chuckled, arranging two mugs of tea, milk and sugar in a tray, 
prominently placing the chocolate bar between the mugs and carrying it to Igor’s bed. 
“Savour it piece by piece,” murmured Igor pulling himself up to a sitting position. “Don’t 
know when we’ll get another.” 

“Mmm” concurred his wife, relishing the taste, washing it down with steaming tea 
trickling down her throat. 

The building opposite their apartment had been bombed three days ago. Irenya had 
watched rescue workers, holding on to an agitated Igor who managed to hobble to the 
window. Dead bodies were cleared, the injured carried off on stretchers. They crossed 
themselves silently each time they saw a body covered with a shroud. 

“it could be me.” 

“Or me” 

“Or both”. 

Steel girders still hung precariously from the fifth and seventh floors. Irenya was 
petrified they might come crashing down, crushing whoever or whatever was underneath. 
She drew dark curtains over their shattered windows, fixing them firmly across the 
window with a table and chair to prevent them from flying open. Strangely curtains 
survive when walls and windows crumble. Flimsy curtains became their protection from 
gut wrenching street images. 


News of the imminent fall of Mariupol depressed them. They had stayed at a quaint old 
hotel overlooking a horseshoe bay with white clouds lazing overhead. Bright yellow 
daffodils sprouted in a nearby park. Would any of it have survived? 

They sipped slowly lost in thought, lingering over the camomile flavour, relishing the 
warmth it spread within them. They had never dreamt hot tea would become a luxury. 
Chocolates were bought whenever they wanted. But suddenly life had turned somersault. 
Even survival was luxury when rubble heaps covered the ground. 


As usual Igor slurped tea loudly and as usual Irenya reprimanded him. Noticing she had 
taken the smaller piece of chocolate he broke off a bit of his own. She would have none 
of it. He needed extra energy for recovery. He reached for his wife’s hand, stroking her 
wrist with his thumb. “Remembering Mariupol?” he asked softly. 

“Its gone. Nothing standing any more.” 

“Remember the flower seller with huge white dahlias?” 

“She’s probably dead. Hotel’s gone for sure.” 
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“Remember spilling tea on my shirt when you made me laugh so much?” 

“You're always clumsy,” she remonstrated, slapping him lightly at his elbow. 
“Remember the violinist serenading us at the café,” he continued, gently caressing her 
palm. “The music, the wine, the midnight walk along the seafront.... and afterwards.... 
We had an amazing night, didn’t we? 

Her lips puckered. “It was the best holiday of our lives.” 

He pulled her close, resting her head on his shoulder in a familiar embrace. “We’ll never 
forget it. Memories live longer than experiences,” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “No one can destroy Mariupole in our memories.” 


POEMS 
Nude Dazzle 
Laksmisree Banerjee 
dear my swan of soul 
my seer of love fathomless 
how we mirror each other's innards 
I swim with you slippery 
in untouched blueness 
watery ablutions beyond mire 


when your shine glitters 
across my deep oceans 
when cobalt lava satiates in rivers 
peeping through hallowed swirls 
of the restless waves 
cascading in my eyes of fire --- 


when waterfalls dance in 
fierce love breaking through 
the cruel rocks of my agony 
as you look through the ether 
my voice and feet in pure jingles 
in cloudy love of your distant gyre--- 


when your detached azure 
bleeds in the rainbows of 
my heart with wrenching unspeakables 
in honeyed yearn for your embrace 
beyond eons of time and space 
how I cry in invincible faith and ire --- 


I fall spliced beyond surrender 
I am wrecked beyond redemption 
my love beyond shame and blame 
as your arrows pierce me with joy 
your whirling swaying dervish in grace 
myself your amorous saki beyond desire--- 
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my skirt flutters its mad wings 
in your skies and seas inebriate 
in the wrap of your sensuous spirit 
I clasp you tight in the light of orioles 
purity of darkness drenched crystal clear 
arousing my nude transcendence 
in the rhapsody of your lyre--- 


I am Ankita in 2022 


Dear Manu 
I am Ankita in 2022 
You don't know me. How would you? 
When you designated in your wisdom eons ago 
That me and my kind are worthy of harsh beatings 
You had sown the seeds of that dark banyan tree 
Of cultural stereotypes 
The offshoots of which firmly entrenched 
My worthlessness, my helplessness 
In your progeny's psyche. 

From one of the branches of that gigantic tree 
Hung mother-sister-daughter abuses 
Adorning the casual lingo of your descendants 
Dowry, rape, bride-burning, wife-beating 
Fruits hanging by that tree's boughs, 

All gained legitimacy by your edicts, dear Manu! 
Today, when me and my sisters are proving you wrong 
By setting new benchmarks every day 
Your progeny refuses to outgrow 
Your outmoded rituals and 'dated' edicts. 

It's high time now for a Manavi 
To rewrite the scriptures, and script our destinies anew! 


Mango Pickle 


Writing a poem stirs memories 
Of my mother's mango pickle 
Ah! How its irresistible aroma in the folds of memory 
Still tickles my taste buds and whets my appetite. 
I still remember how she would 
Discreetly cull the right kind of mangoes 
Green raw and hard, not the pulpy ones 
As I do pick words, having the right rhythm and nuances 
Having the right essence and the desired flavour 


Seema Jain 


Seema Jain 
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How she would cut them into smaller pieces 
Quite as I take small chunks of everyday things 
And try to endow them wit- some delectable essence. 
And how before mixing all the spicy ingredients together 
She would make sure to sun dry and season the diced mango chunks. 
I too try to dehydrate my prejudices and slants 
And try to impart my verses rich properties that they may last. 


Strangers 


Dreams burnt to ashes 
like the nightmare 
with suspended domains 
asking me to learn their language, 
the blazing embers 
like aching desires 
seeking for someone 
to listen, 
extended strange roads 
and brimming silences 
and we ramble towards an alien world 
far off beyond this unknown world!!! 


Gravity 


He flaunted gravity 
flying and jumping around the room 
like the moon 
a spurn, an illusion, or his freedom, 
coloured choke-full crammed dubieties 
breaking the shell of inertia, 
expanding ranges, escalating repulsions 
surging interactions 
of a wacky man in a waggish world. 


She also flaunted gravity 
rolling on the rotating walls 
spinning out Idees fixes 
grappling with the bugbear, 
the transmuted icy moon 
stealing the intriguing rhythmicity 
like the pretence of imposing splendor 
the tug of bulge continues 
each relishing their freedoms. 


Both grave 
The man 
in chequered blazer, striped kecks 


Divya Joshi 


Divya Joshi 
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knocking around 
circulating fluids inside the grave graves, 
The lady 
meandering in flowy floral frock 
dropping down veneer 
from inside the grave, gravity 

screaming gravely 

weightless and empty 
an everlasting fall 

from cradle to grave 


like the grave belief of freedom!!! 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Sex, Violence and Love in Vikas Sharma’s Novel I.A.S. Today 

Juhi Birla 
Abstract 
I.A.S. Today is a remarkable piece of art as the artist has knit all the events with the main 
plot / love of Romesh and Trishla Vasu. He has portrayed probable people of 
contemporary India. His canvas is pretty wide as he deals with the socio-economic and 
political life of U.P., Uttrakhand, Rajasthan, Delhi, Noida, Haryana and Karnataka. Like 
Virginia Woolf, he enters into the conscious, sub-conscious and unconscious mind of his 
characters and analyzes 'impressions' that come to their mind. As a pure artist he follows 
the theory of art for morality and answers the question 1 How to live? The artist points out 
the wide gap between the rich and the poor and yet unites poor Romesh with Trishla, the 
daughter of D.M. of Karnataka's Dharamsthala. In this novel the artist has pointed the 
underworld of rogues that enjoy luxuries at the cost of innocent people. Tinny, Gannu, 
Kale, Vallu, Penny etc. run a pub and kill the people who become obstacles in their way. 
But the artist follows the theory of nemesis and evil is nipped in the bud. 
Keywords : Detachment, Nemesis, Secularism, Democratic Socialism, Free Judiciary, 
Federal Nature, Hush up, Smashed, Caricatures, Redemption. etc. 
Introduction : 

Dr. Vikas Sharma is a versatile genius as he has proved his worth as a teacher, 
research supervisor and literary artist. His novels Never Together Never Apart, I.A.S. 
Today, 498A : Fears and Dreams, Ideas And Events, Medicine : A Light In Twilight, Hope 
Against Hope, Ashes & Fires, Love's Not Time's Fool and Tomorrow And Tomorrow And 
Tomorrow confirm his faith in Indian democracy, Indian Judiciary, secularism, Indian 
Constitution, fundamental rights of people, the directive principles of state policy, federal 
nature of Indian Political System etc. 


As common man he accepts the working of divine system controlled by Lord Brahma, Lord 
Shiva and Lord Vishnu and most of his characters seek the blessings of the trinity as well 
as Lord Rama and Lord Krishna. He has referred to the principles of The Bhagvadgita, as 
illustrated by Lord Krishna to Arjuna in 18 chapters and accepts their validity even today 
in this age of cut-throat competition. Yet he asks his readers with help of various situations 
and characters that there is no death of right knowledge, right philosophy and right conduct. 
To me it is not at all surprising to note that Vikas Sharma has referred to the works of 
Greek, Roman, French, British and Indian authors in his novels. In spite of being 
imaginative, he keeps his feet on earth and paints probable people of this earth 1 good and 
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bad, rational and irrational, rigid and dynamic, rich and poor, the leaders and their 
followers, communists and the socialists and makes it mandatory for the readers to have 
sound knowledge of Marxism, Utilitarianism, Anarchism, Individualism, Idealism, 
Socialism, Colonialism, Modernism, Nazism, Fascism, Capitalism and Post-colonialism 
etc. 


The first five chapters of the novel 1.4.S. Today confirm that Vikas Sharma accepts the fact 
that renaissance movement's influence can be felt even today as different students enjoy 
studying various subjects. His characters are really interested in research projects, work on 
positive lines and never plan to produce missiles and atom bombs. In /.A.S. Today he refers 
to the atrocities of two world wars that badly affected the innocent people of the world. 

In 498A : Fears And Dreams Vikas Sharma shows his sympathy for the innocent women 
who become victims of dowry demands. Yet he is bold enough to point out that this article 
498A is often misused by semi-educated girls and their parents. Quite a few highly 
educated women are not prepared to take care of kitchen and the children. In many cases 
husbands and wives lead cats and dogs life / no cure for their emotional problems. Yet he 
asserts here that the husband and wife relationship is pure and hence adds \ 'Fears and 
dreams' with the title of the novel. He suggests that couple ought to understand the future 
fears that they'll have to face after filing a case of mental harassment, being burnt, raped 
by father-in-law, demand for money, car etc. 


As a social reformer he supports the article 498A but warns the pseudo-followers of this 
law meant basically to protect women from brutality and inhuman criminal acts. All the 
dreams of the bride and the bridegroom shatter when they appear and reappear in the court/s 
to get divorce. Often false allegations are made by the both the parties and law is twisted 
for personal benefit by the worthy legal advisors. 

Successful men and women of Vikas Sharma's fictional world don't waste their time in 
gossiping and frivolities. Their ambitions are noble and they go to sleep with positive 
dreams. 


Like other heroes of Vikas Sharma Romesh, the hero of [.4.S. Today, follows a theory of 
moral conduct and hence totally apart from Tinny, Kale, Gannu, Vallu etc. His poverty 
doesn't become obstacle in his way and like Ernest Hemingway's Santiago, the hero of The 
Old Man And The Sea, he hopes that he is not made for defeat \ often bright opportunities 
come a bit late but then man must work hard to welcome them. Like German Philosopher 
Nietszche, he believed in the theory / 'Be Hard!’ In Tomorrow And Tomorrow And 
Tomorrow Shraddha unites with Pritesh and on the death of twins, tells him not to miss the 
zest for life : 
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'Let us dance, sing, play games, meet friends, enjoy the beauty of seasons and listen the 
songs of cuckoo and nightingales and eat fruits of our liking. Forget the past for new 
tomorrow and welcome new tomorrow. (194) 


Such optimism is rarely found in the heart and mind of 21* century people as they lead a 
wretched life due to their unplanned life, worthless deals, laziness and dull deeds. Like 
Matthew Arnold, the artist answers the question / How to live? He never shows any 
indifference to ethical values and tries his best to make the best ideas prevail in society. 
There is no denying the fact that he is a critic of man and manners. 


Exposition : 

Romesh Shrotriya faces early poverty of rustic life of Simbhaoli and never surrenders 
before the pangs of adversity. With decent help of teachers and college library books he 
prepares his notes for examinations and ultimately succeeds. Quite often Shilpi wishes to 
flirt with him and yet he keeps her at bay. Due to his interest in new books he starts teaching 
Shivangi, Naini and other two girls so that he many buy latest books for M.A. and LA.S. 
Exams. He is wise enough to understand that Shivangi and Danny don't know the meaning 
of life. There is a minor conflict between father Raman and son Romesh but the latter is 
wise enough to realize the financial problems of his poor parents. He is wise like poor 
Niharika and doesn't shirk from his responsibilities to parents and society at large. 


There is deep influence of Gandhi, Pt. Nehru, Francis Bacon, George Orwell, Bertrand 
Roussell, G.B. Shaw and other literary artists upon Romesh. As a dedicated citizen he finds 
out that Tinny and Jay Tapase are the same person. As a lover of Trishla Vasu he obeys 
the social dictates of ethics and loves her for the sake of marriage. Both of them accept 
ethics of life as husband and wife and enjoy after garlanding each other. Then Tirthankers 
are witness to their exchange of rings and gold chains. 


Like Gandhi and Lal Bahadur Shastri, Romesh prefers to wear Khaddar in the I.A.S. 
training centre of Mussoorie though the teachers ask him to follow the traditional dress 
code there. But then he does not raise his voice as a rebel and follows the pattern of training. 
Here he takes full interest in extempore speaking on various Indian socio-political and 
economic problems of India. With the help of Trishla and other friends he enjoys his job 
as anchor as well as member of Group Discussions. 


With the help of seminars and Group Discussions of Training Period of I.A.S. officer, the 
author wishes that all the students of colleges and universities must enjoy these academic 
activities for the full development of their personality. Here the author refers to major 
Indian problems such as population explosion, shortage of electricity, corruption in various 
spheres, law and order problems, unemployment, boot-legging, violence and gang war, 
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twisting of law for selfish purpose, gap between rich and poor, poor conditions of farmers, 
fake socialism, passionate students and teachers, pubs etc. 


Most probably Vikas Sharma has followed the concept of Picaro from Henry Fielding's 
Jonathan Wild. Jonathan wild was a rougue of 18" century and had no sympathy for the 
members of his own gang. As and when he found himself in trouble, he referred the name 
of his gang members and got them punished by British law. Similarly Tinny is a probable 
character and young guys like him are found in real Indian society. 


Son of Bharat Bharati, S.D.M. Hapur, Tinny adopts foul means to earn money as he has 
lust for money and sex. He flirts with his classmates and then organizes a gang with Gannu, 
Vallu, Kale and Penny for stealing bikes, cars, trucks, tractors etc. He maintains bank 
accounts with fake I.D. and even disguises himself as Jay Tapase. It is only sub-inspector 
Karamveer who gets him arrested at risk of life. 


But the narrator exposes the liberal law of the country as Tinny is soon bailed out. His 
mother feels restless without him but not his worthy father. His father feels frustrated and 
gets himself transferred to Bulandshahr. He felt insulted as he was not offered any farewell 
party at the time of his departure. Yet he is an ideal devotee of Lord Shiva and much 
superior to the S.D.M. of Gurugram. He never feels anxious for his son and believes in the 
theory of Karam J A man reaps as he sows. 


Tinny had no regrets for his past and operates the gang from Gurugram. He organizes the 
gang methodically and earns a lot of money with anti-social activities. He established a 
pub after illegally possessing the bungalow of Brij Rajesh in Krishna Colony, Gurugram. 
C.C.T.V. cameras are installed and casino functions with provision of sexual pleasures and 
drinks. Even police inspectors enjoy fun here with girls like Mohini. 


The first fatal mistake that Kale committed in life, proved disastrous for the whole gang. 
Yet Tinny, like Hitler, used to make plans for his future plans. He threatened the potter of 
Mandi village of District Muzaffar Nagar and robbed a lot of gold from there. The next day 
gold worth nine crore rupees was sold and that was really helpful to Tinny. The rest of gold 
was later deposited in bank lockers in the name of Kanti Kant and Nirmal Kant. 


Tinny was extra clever and reminds me of Shakespeare's famous saying J 'A man may 
smile and smile and be a villain.’ He knows how to hide his wickedness behind his smiles 
and is not what he looks to be. 


He pretends to be kind and generous to miserable Kanti Kant and her son and weds her 
without any pomp and show. She aptly believes \ 'There can't be anything worse that being 
the wife of vegetable seller.' (57) 
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In the research article Love And Lust In Vikas Sharma's I.LA.S. Today Deepika Sharma and 
Geetha Yadav remark : 

'... The novel also shows the final fate through the exaggeration of the concept of lust 
through the character in the novel, that is, Tinny and how he uses the female characters for 
fulfilling his desires including physical desires and flirting.' (405) 


Since Kanti Kant and Rewati got no love from their husband, they feel elevated in the 
company of Tinny who had disguised himself as a contractor of Real Estate. He spends 
money lavishly and follows the theory ) Easy coming and easy going. He buys an 
apartment in Dwarka and keeps Kanti Kant, her son and later Rewati here. As and when 
he feels tempted he enjoys sex with them. They had no courage to dare to doubt his integrity 
\ 'Beggars can't be choosers.' They all live in fool's paradise and realize the reality too late. 
Tinny appears to be philanthropic to Apurva Maa as he fulfils her ambition and gets a 
school constructed on her land. But then he earns money with construction of ten shops 
there to make money from this educational project. 


Then Tinny takes serious interest in Real Estate business and hires an engineer Kumar 
Sanyam and a contractor to build apartments on Delhi J Gurugram Road. Of course, he 
helps Kale's wife when he is behind bars. 


Vikas Sharma is out and out a satirist like Alexander Pope and Jonathan Swift as he exposes 
the cunningness of lawyers like Tiwari who twist law for selfish purposes. Lands are sold 
and purchased with fake I.D. and lawyers get rascals released on bail with fake witnesses. 
Who expected the nexus among police officers, S.D.M. and the lawyers? What a 
remarkable case of money lending has been exposed through S.D.M. Sahu who took 
commission from creditors and debtors. D.I.G. of Agra loses his heavy amount of money 
with the murder of S.D.M. and Somati runs away for Jaipur with Kale. 


Nucleus : 

As a Satirist the narrator exposes the rich merchants of Gurugram who could afford to buy 
Mercedes car with black money. As a result Manoj is arrested for possessing untaxed 
money and latter on murdered due to Kale's interest in his bungalow. Brij Rajesh is 
murdered when he is proud of his relations with S.S.P. and reaches the bungalow to get it 
vacated. Then the youngest brother of Manoj is cheated of his four hundred bighas of land 
with fake papers. But then Tiwari meets his doom and is finally killed. 


Kale's ambition starts growing in the prison and his only friend Somati advises him not to 
quarrel with Manoj. Then Kale gets five other criminals bailed out and later repents for 
that. Even Somati is not prepared to share his money with Kale. As ill luck would have it, 
Somati flirts with Kale's wife and is caught in honey trap. Kale kills him brutally and puts 
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his dead body in the middle of the road without any coffin. The narrator confirms that many 
rascals die dog's death. 


There is an atmosphere of violence and bloodshed in /.A.S. Today and the artist is true to 
life. Manoj and his wife are killed for money by Vallu and Kale. S.D.M. Sahu is killed to 
mislead the police and hush up the matter of one crore and fifty lac rupees of D.I.G. of 
Agra. Brij Kishore is killed by Penny to keep the pub running in his bungalow. Kumar 
Sanyam kills the bank guard and the four officials of Bank and succeeds in the bank 
robbery. Then he plans for the robbery of another bank with the help of Shalabh Parveen. 
But Shalabh Perveen is arrested by the police with A.K.-47 and is killed with poisoned 
whisky in the prison. Lawyer Tiwari is killed as he had involved himself in evil deeds of 
Kale and Vallu. Then Kale killed Somati for possessing latter's money. Vallu is killed by 
Rewati for self-defence. Swati, the wife of bank manager, killed Tinny with a sense of 
revenge and says ¥ This is justice (199). Gannu is killed by Karamveer. Kumar Sanyam is 
killed on way back to Noida. 


The theme of love has been developed in the background of robbery, pseudo love, violence, 
philanthropic deed, widow protection etc. Along with violence of contemporary society the 
author refers to the brutalities and horrors of two world wars. He refers to the defeat of 
Germany in First World War and how Germans prepared themselves for taking revenge 
from U.S.A., U.K., France and Russia. Italian forces and Japan joined hands with German 
leader Hitler. But the aspirations of Germans, Italians and Japanese leaders were smashed 
by American atom bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945. The artist 
confirms that peace is superior to war. With the reference to G.B. Shaw's anti-romantic 
comedy Arms And The Man he exposes the romantic concepts of love and war and the 
impractical aspect of Sergius and Raina. The references to wars make the novel /.A.S. 
Today remarkable for intellectual realism. 


Vikas Sharma follows stream of consciousness technique as made popular by James Joyce, 
Henry James and Virginia Woolf. (11) He enters into conscious, sub-conscious and 
unconscious mind of his characters and analyzes their emotion, feelings, aspirations, 
passions and obsession. (12) In her dream Sumitra asks herself + 'Who am I?' Trishla Vasu 
sees a dream and feels insecure in life. (138) Like Sita, she feels sad and unsafe after having 
crossed the Lakshman Rekha. Even Tinny sees a dream and feels concerned about the 
security of his mother. (81) 


As a follower of Lord Buddha, Vikas Sharma advocates the fact that Time changes 
regularly and hence life changes. As Tinny reaches Gururam, he operates the gang 
activities on large level. Life of Kanti Kant and Rewati changes when they accept the mercy 
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of Tinny alias Jay Tapase. Time brings changes in the life of major characters here. (131- 
135) 


With the main plot of love story of Romesh and Trishla Vasu, a few sub-plots develop 
simultaneously. These sub-plots are  Gannu and his love for Niharika, Kale and his wife, 
Tinny and Rewati, Rewati's renunciation and joining Brahmkumari University and as a 
liberated soul, Corona's impact on hotel and education industry etc. The sharp eyes of the 
artist deal with the role of terrorists of J & K who sell A.K.-47 and other weapons to Tinny 
for money. Extramarital relations of Tinny with Rewati are unpleasant and disgusting. 
Vallu meets his doom as he forces Rewati for illicit relations. The novel ends with nemesis 
as Tinny is given poison with drinks by Swati because her husband had been killed in bank 
robbery committed with A.K.-47. 


Vikas Sharma's has portrayed society on a large canvas as he depicted rural and urban life 
in this novel too. He depicts rural life with the help of Raman, Bishan, Shivangi, Naini etc. 
Then he paints the urban life with the help of Shilpi, Tinny, S.D.M., D.I.G., police officers, 
Brij Kishore, Manoj etc. His range is pretty wide as he has depicted the life of U.P., 
Uttrakhand, Rajasthan, Karnataka, Delhi and Haryana with full details Y the crime rates, 
the police system, legal system, trade of stolen goods, pubs, gambling centres, industries, 
farming, colleges etc. 


Following Henry Fielding's theory of characterization, as elaborated by him in Novel As 
An Art Form Vikas Sharma concentrates upon probable men and women V the people 
whom he has seen and met. Here he does not introduce ghosts, fairies and witches to create 
sense of wonder. At the same time he doesn't create caricatures to make readers laugh. His 
men and women are earthly people with human merits and demerits. No character is 
godlike or devilish fully. For example, Tinny feels sympathy for poor widow Kanti Kant 
and proposes to marry her. He gets married with her and takes care of her son. In spite of 
being a wicked fellow, he sympathizes with Kale's wife and Gannu's parents. As a mother 
loves her deformed son, the author loves his wicked people too. At the same time Trishla 
Vasu and Romesh enjoy love making during their training period and fail to control their 
passion for sex before marriage. 


In the book Novelists On The Movel Miriam Allott agrees with Anthony Trollope's theory 


\ 'The novelist's characters must be real to him.' (285) And Vikas Sharma's people are real 
to him 100%. 


Shivangi is the best example of feminism. In spite of being a poor farmer's daughter, she 
makes all possible efforts to achieve the goal of life. Even in B.A. I she realizes that she 
can't make her career with education. She learns musical skills and then forms a musical 
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group to make money. She loves Danny and gets married with him. After marriage she 
supports Danny for getting engineering degree. Similarly Naini succeeds as a painter and 
artist. Of course Trishla surpasses them as I.A.S. officer and never goes astray. 


In the fictional world of Vikas Sharma, most of the women know how to arise, get educated 
and achieve the goal of life. Most of them are not prepared to be mere puppets in the hands 
of their lovers. After getting married with Tinny, Kanti Kant wants \ 

',.. to become independent in life. She prepared herself to study the supplied study material 
from N.O.S. and felt encouraged to pursue the goal of life. Quite often she taught Hindi 
and English to Kant and enjoys hours of avocation. (64) 


Despite being poor, wretched, miserable and unfortunate Rewati is a remarkable woman 
who changes with changing situations. After the death of her husband she accepts the 
sensual love of Tinny and finds security in his home. But she becomes extra alert while 
enjoying fun with him in Kashmir. As he makes a deal of horrible weapons like A.K.-47, 
she starts thinking rationally. It is true that she becomes a bursar of the school and then 
manages the hotel. It is equally true that she continues to flirt with Tinny. But she thinks 
of her dignity as a woman when forced to surrender herself before Vallu. She kills the 
fellow and then helps Kanti and Tinny throw his dead body in the newly digged foundation. 
After listening the sermons on God, soul, joy, kindness, redemption mercy etc in 
Brahmkumari University, she becomes conscious of her womanhood. She feels 
disillusioned as there is no purpose of her relations with Tinny. Of course she has no desire 
to adopt violent ways to earn her living. She decides to be a liberated soul and hence 
detaches herself from worldly gains. Whatever money she finds in the room of Vallu, she 
donates that in the B.K. University and starts living as a sister with simplicity / Quite an 
impressive woman from the pen of Vikas Sharma. Better late then never. 

In the beginning of chapter characterization of Novel As An Art Form Vikas Sharma aptly 
says 

'An artist is great when he creates life-like, characters known as round or individual.’ (52) 
He has followed the above theory in almost all his novels. 


Conslusion: 

Thus, novel /.4.S. Today is a lofty piece of art remarkable for form and content. Its 
language is simple and clear. The novel answers the question. How to live? The events 
answer the question. How it happened? Probable people have been portrayed here. Yet it 
has often been criticized for a few sciences of lust and sexual love. 
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